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Let Us Tell You Something 
About Good Roads 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW THE VALUE OF 
“PIONEER” ROAD ASPHALT—ITS GREAT 
DURABILITY AND WATERPROOF QUALITIES 


If you don’t know the merit of 
“Pioneer” Road Asphalt, write us 
for information. 

It is well worth your while to find 
out why this material ought to be 


better than any other. 


We want to tell you how its purity 


over all other asphalts is established 


by chemical analysis. 


We want you to satisfy vourself, 


not only as to why it ought to be the 
best macadam road preservative, but 


we want to prove to you that it is. 


“Pioneer 


Road Asphalt 





The “Pioneer” family of asphalts is in high 
standing with the civil engineers of America. 

This family includes “Pioneer” Filler Asphalt 
(for brick and block pavements)—‘Pioneer”’ 
Paving Cement—‘Pioneer” Reservoir Water 
proofing Asphalt and “Pioneer” Mineral Rubber 
Pipe Coating. 

The record of these materials goes back to the 
year 1896. 

For its waterproof and binding qualities 
“Pioneer” Road Asphalt is unequalled. 

Where true economy is aimed at in macadam 
road construction, engineers are specifying it. 

It makes durable roads—dustless roads 
waterproof roads. 

The basic material employed in its manufac- 
ture is Gilsonite, obtained from our own mines 
in Utah. 


No matter how fiercely the summer sun may 
beat upon it, it does not soften and stick t 
vehicle tires. The nipping cold days of winter 
will not make it brittle; horses’ hoofs may 
pound upon it and heavy loads may grind, but 
it will not break to pieces 

Its use insures a macadam roadway that will 
require practically no repairs in 5 years’ time, 
at least. 

“Pioneer” is not an oil asphalt, and while its 
use insures a wearable, long-lived dependable 
waterproof road—a road which in the long run 
Will prove out that it is the cheapest—yet where 
other material may be decided ipon—either 
treated oils or oil asphalts—-we are prepared te 
furnish same—and if you want ; west 

ices We suggest that you write us 


THE AMERICAN ASPHALTUM & RUBBER CO. 


600 -614 Harvester Building, Chicago 
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ubject— 
EVERY County, City, Town, Borough—in every State 
needs and requires adequate accounting methods. The officials 
ould insist that such methods be provided. The contractual 
ability as expressed in the appropriation is aside and apart 
liquidation as expressed by the payments of the 
The county, city, town or municipal governing body has 
the power to contract obligations within certain legal restric 
tions. Itis vitalh mportant that suc! ‘contracting bodies know 
times the exact status of uncontracted balances of appro 
priations, and should also know what indebtedness has been 
quids « together with the funds in the hands of the dis 
hursing 
Do you know this? Or does vour Treasurer or Collector 
make a report of the cash balance on hand and attempt to dis- 
tribute this to the various appropriations ! 
Does he realize, and do you realize, that the cash in the 
hands of the Treasurer has no direct bearing on the appro- 
priations? 
We make a specialty of municipal accounting. 
We devise and install satisfactory and uniform methods. 
Send for our representative. 
Or, write us. 
Uni | Audit Company 
Singer Building New York 
Arthur Terry, President W. J. Eck, Treasurer 
W. M. Williams, General Manager 
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Road Oil 


Illustrated Book Free 


We will mail free upon re- 
quest our book which treats of 
each of these three products at 
length, explaining the uses for 
which they are particularly pre- 
pared, and furnishing informa- 
tion which will be found inval- 
uable to Supervisors, Road 
Commissioners, State, County, 
and Municipal authorities, and 


/ to owners of private estates 


AY | = 


B. AB ss | It has been well demonstrated 
ae that asphalt or oil with an asphaltum 
_ « ee 4) a. are the only — ont 

: cessfully applied to roads whic 

It Covers the Ground insure ae pence of dust relief 

and maintain the roads in perfect 

condition. 


These substances are suitable 
for either road construction or road 
maintenance and are adapted for 
all conditions of roads and for use 
in all localities. 





7 x 10, 40 pages and cover ; 57 illustrations in color. 
s} an asphalt-bearing oil for use on well-made roads as they are. 
Asphalt Road Oil One application, if properly applied, suffices for a season. 
7 a *} a lighter asphalt-bearing oil, prepared to emulsify 
Emulsifying Road Oil with water. Serves as a dust preventive; requires 


frequent application. For use on side roads, private 
grounds or parks, etc., where traffic is light. 


- a heavy product, almost solid asphaltum, 
Macadam Asphalt Binder used in constructing macadam and all other 
roads where asphaltic material is required. 
. 
Standard Oil Company, Road Oil Department 
Kansas City, Kan. 26 Broadway, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, IIL. 
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The Rejuvenation of Poughkeepsie 





By M. V. Fuller 


The genuineness of welcome which the 
city of Poughkeepsie shows to the visitor 
who comes with eager interest in her civic 
progress is based upon belief in her abil- 
ity to meet the test of investigation. Pough- 
keepsie knows herself to be awake and ac- 
tive and on the way to great results; yet 
hers is withal a modest self-assurance that 
includes a full understanding of how much 
still remains to be done. The men most 
active in Poughkeepsie’s civic development 
are discriminating in 
their estimate of her 
progress; they rejoice 
in this and_ that 
achievement, but never 
for an instant allow 
one to believe the limits 
of their accomplish- 
ment more extended 
than they are. 

The “Queen City of 
the Hudson” lies on 
the great river’s left 
bank about half way 
between New York and 
Albany. Its population, 
now more than 27,000, 
has inereased 16.3 per 
cent in the last five 
years. The whole coun- 
try is aware of the 
city’s three great ad- 
vertising features: the 


high railroad bridge MAYOR JOHN K. SAGUE 
across the river, with His recent speech on 


a total measurement of 
more than a mile and 
a quarter; the intercollegiate boat races 
and, preéminently, Vassar College. The 
part of the country most concerned knows 
of the city’s important shipping facilities, 
both by rail and by water, and its fast and 
frequent train service. With eighty daily 
passenger trains and a fine steamboat ser- 
vice by day and night, it is in close touch 
with the state capital and the nation’s 
metropolis. With the advantage of such a 
location, on high, well drained land, and 
with a healthful climate, Poughkeepsie was 





“Three terms in office, or 
why | hate to give up the job,"’ was 
enthusiastically received 


} 


destined to become first of all acity of homes, 

And such it was primarily during many 
years, for its commercial growth was slow 
in spite of the beckoning river and the 
friendly old post road. running through the 
village on its way between New York and 
Albany. In 1855, with a population of about 
13,000, Poughkeepsie became a city, its 
boundaries being identical with those of the 
village of 1,500 incorporated 56 years be- 
fore. There was constant gain of the solid, 
gratifying 
sound 


sort, in 
finance, educa- 
tion and good citizen- 
ship, which have made 
a permanent basis for 
the commercial and 
civic development of 
the last few years. It 
is evident nowadays 
that Poughkeepsie has 
reached a stage of de- 
velopment 
dares to contemplate 
big undertakings be- 
cause she 
quality of 
on which she may rely. 
Men who mingle closely 
in such a city 


where she 


knows the 
citizenship 


have 
keen knowledge of one 
another; their esti- 
mates of character and 
ability are, in the main, 
just. To such an at- 
mosphere of  under- 
standing the citizens of 
Poughkeepsie add a 
frank pride in the men of sterling char- 
acter and generous deeds 
riched the city. 

This comfortable, well-to-do community 
busied itself for many years with the com- 
paratively easy task of making and enjoy- 
ing a living, quite contented with the daily 
round, and resenting any interruption of 
its tranquillity, any suggestion that im- 
desirable or necessary. 
Three vears ago no street in Poughkeepsie 
was ever ordered to be improved as a whole 


who have en 


provements were 


ry 
ti 











lewalks in 


the city were bluestone; the only stre 


repairs were desultory and gt 


benefit of horse-drawn é les 
Avenue, now like a sheet sphalt, was 
such a condit that I roodly porti 
ol Lie Cul it be ‘ 1 I ‘ amt | I bieve 
‘ ; = 
rider Whenever th Board ¢ Pul 
Works pr sed improvemeé heir roo! 
was fairly bombarded by rampant objector 
The n truly ren thing al 
Pi ighkeey ‘ not the bridg r the race 
or the college but the me ‘ gy] 
which make those day ee! peLi¢ 





city tor nees of the 
change to agree with the modest, though 
enthusiastic, official who i 
} 


about all we hav 
yet the most 


complished SO 
to be proud of is our spirit,” 
wonderful Poughke 
indeed, the very pith of it all 
that the city has a new ide If one could 
make ne of the old 
apathy and the other of the present enthusi 
asm, we should have one of the 
ring “Before and After” pictures Tt 
ERICAN City could reproduce: 
contented, indifferent sitting-in-the mud in 


’ 
alert and 


epsie’s 


story 


is the Tact 


part of 


two photographs, <« 
stir 
Am- 


it was such a 


most 


those dark ages; and with 


now, 


eager forward look, every line of her fig 
ure expressing energy, enthusiasm and 


faith in the future, the city is marching 


with the vanguard. 


* a aan 


ADRIANCE MEMORIAL 


Under a new city charter the Mayor and 


the Board of Public Works instituted the 
policy of making improvements to side- 


walks, curbs and gutters and compelling 
property owners to pay ior them, the qual- 


This 


ity of the work being guaranteed. 


was a strenuous doing away of the custom 
which allowed each individual to do as little 
is he cared to pay for and to do it accord- 
ng to his own taste. The new policy was 
adhered to in spite of all opposition; it 
reated a standard of public work; it so 
transformed the street appearance that the 


tizens stopped objecting to gaze in very 
admiration. 
And with that pause came into birth 


It dawned the 


spirit. 


‘ new c1vie 


upon 


~~ . 
: ~~. « 
LIBRARY 


thinkers of Poughkeepsie 
improvements were going to pay 
that no man could afford 
to keep his property an eyesore upon an 
attractive street. The latent 
loyalty of good citizenship awoke and grew 
into civie rivalry, a competition between 
neighbors and districts for the beauty and 
betterment of the city. Property owners 
began to paint their houses, to clear and 
plant their lawns and repair their porches. 
New buildings began to go up on improved 
streets. In consequence of the bettered 
condition of one district alone lots worth 
$30,000 were sold. 

Now when the citizens besiege the Board 
of Public Works it is not with objections 
but with petitions for more improvements 
at their expense. Talk with whom 


common 
that civic 
commercially ; 


sense 


otherwise 


own 
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you will—the Mayor, the City Engineer, 
the officers of the Chamber of Commerce, 
newspaper men, business men—each one 
will confirm from his own point of view 
the amazing fact of this complete trans- 
formation of opposition into support of an 
iron-shod policy. 

About $18,000 worth of new sidewalks 
have been laid in the city. Corrugated 
iron cellar doors in the sidewalk have taken 
the place of the old slippery ones of wood 
or smooth iron. Most of the business and 
residence streets have excellent pavements, 
curbs and crosswalks. With the exception 
of about 2,000 feet the old post road is now 
in good condition, paved at its north end 
with brick, at its south with macadam. 
Throughout the principal business thor- 
oughfare and extending into the side 
streets, all public service wires have been 
placed in conduits. Free from objection- 
able overhanging signs and the wooden 
awnings which used to extend over the 
sidewalks, with excellent shops and orna- 
mental electric light fixtures, Main Street 
shows a great improvement over former 
conditions. These four-armed clusters of 
globe lights, set on hollow steel poles, are 
modelled after those in Lincoln, Neb. They 
are an important feature of the street pic- 
ture, and will eventually extend from the 
river to the city limits. 

The people of Poughkeepsie are pros- 
perous, but not wealthy. There is no bread 
line, nor is there any widespread extrava- 
gance or love of display. The city has a 
debt of about $1,200,000, half of which 
was incurred at one time in financing the 
old Poughkeepsie and Eastern Railroad. On 
the other hand, there is more money (over 
$18,000,000) in its banks than in any other 
city of its size in the state. 

With a Mayor leading the way in civie 
work,—a Democrat in a Republican city. 
elected for the third time because he is 
the man for the place—with a Chamber 
of Commerce that is a vital part of the 
city life because it recognizes that a city 
eannot develop industrially without a basis 
of civic health and beauty—with leaders 
such as these and with a body of citizens 
now fully awake, it is little wonder that 
#0 Many new industries have recently found 
Poughkeepsie the right place in which to 
grow. The great modern plant of the Fiat 
Automobile Company in the Fairview dis- 
trict and other newly opened manufactories 
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THE LIGHTING FIXTURES ON MAIN STREET 
ARE MODELLED AFTER THOSE IN 
LINCOLN, NEB 
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throughout the city, the attractive residence 
sections of Hillerest and De Garmo Knolls, 
together with older well kept homes of dis 
tinction and the new public buildings, dig 
nified and appropriate in architecturs 
all these are but part evidence of a pros- 
perous, progressive city that should have 
little difficulty in raising the needed guar 
anty fund of $50,000 for the work of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It is afar ery back to the time when ther 
was only an apathetic Board of Trade, kind 


CITY 


for industrial development. The Chamber 
of Commerce now has a membership of 
450, 

Poughkeepsie’s especial pride is the fil- 
tration plant, which is the first one of its 
type built in America. It was reconstruc- 
ted several times, but something was evi- 
dently wrong somewhere, for as late as 
1907 the city was a hotbed of typhoid fever. 
The milk supply has always been pure 
and excellent. What then was the source 
of this disease that in 1907 found 168 

















POUGHKEEPSIE’S PURIFICATION PLANT IS THE CITY'S MOST VALUABLE MATERIAL ASSET, AND WILL 
SOME DAY BE A BEAUTY SPOT FOR VISITORS 


ly disposed toward anyone seking industrial 
information, but entirely without initia- 
tive. In those days there were 150 mem- 
bers; no officers were elected, and ther 
was no paid secretary. In 1906 half a dozen 
young men got together privately, and 
talked over the matter of reorganizing for 
action. The Chamber of Commerce was 
formed, and with it was merged the Re 
tail Merchants’ Association with all its 
good features. With the coming of the 
Seneca Button Works people began to see 
that it was worth while putting up money 


victims, half of whom died? On January 
1, 1908, the Board of Public works started 
to fight the disease. Right here is a very 
important point: on the Board of Public 
Works were two physicians whose bacterio- 
logical knowledge made it possible to dis- 
cover the source of the disease and to in- 
stall an adequate system of water purifi- 
cation. The new slow-sand-filtration plant 
is the result of the intelligent work 
that was done, and when we know that in 
1908, after the installation of the plant, 
the number of typhoid cases suddenly drop- 
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ped to 42, and that 


the city 18 now pra 


tically tree from intestinal diseases, we 
cannot wonder at the emphasis which the 
City Engineer places upon the wis y 
appointing trained bacteriologists 1} 


boards of public works 


he water averages 99.6 per cent of pur 


ity, and this in the face of the fact that 
the sewers empty into the Hudson, f1 
] 
hich the supply is drawn, that the water 


the t le ind 18 the most 

in the world to purify Such a purit 

t n plar t s this s equ ) \ 

tior demand, and is the city’s most valu 


able material asset. 


there should be no place in 


RI ¢ 
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SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN AT THE HEAD OF EASTMAN PARK 


cannot get water if it wants it, ther 
fore are laid wherever desired, and 
hundreds of 


made 


city 
mains 
bee n 


mnections have 


the last 


new ci 
three years. Th 


receipts of the Water Department have in 


during 


and out of 

them the power plant has been entirely r 

built. 
The 


on the 


creased about eighty per cent, 


water is pumped to the reservoir 
slope of College Hill. The 
purification plant is situated on the bank 
of the Hudson, 
plan of beautification 
ried out there. 
a group of 
will be 


grounds 


west 


north of the city. 
is likely to 
South of the power house 
model 
erected, 
will 
green terrace above a 


There will be an 


cottages for employes 
that 
be made 


and portion of the 
attractive 
rough rock wall 


overhead wav abi 


crowned by a building 


line 


and sit 


Mr. William W. Smith, Poug! 


beloved 


iation. The 


philanthropist, 


n’s Christiar 


as mal iother publ 
facti y etly | + 
fact ] tiv bes ve 
I drives ind Walks I 
' ; 
pear resting places 
devote twelve acres 
: : 
park The greenhous 
Sawer 
flowers are raised were 
Smit! has ils I 
eerts for the entertainr 
who a this delichtf 
Eastman Park, whicl 
Bas 
acres in the heart of tl 
out on the principle of 


beautiful new 


+ 


t i 
s well 
yes 
T t 
| 
, 
1 4 
er 
} 
Mr 
1 
elve 
>" 
iia 
nev 
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for luxury but providing comfort and 
beauty. At the entrance to the park is 
the Soldiers’ Memorial Fountain in its tri- 
angular plot. The athletic field and the 
tennis and croquet grounds in Eastman 
Park afford abundant opportunity for exer- 
cise for the young people of the city. 
Mothers and children are encouraged to 
spend the afternoons there, and one fea- 
ture that has made the park attractive 
to those who need it is the small men- 
agerie. The collection of beautiful pheas- 
ants is a never-ending source of interest. 

Pelton Park, too, in the northwestern part 
of the city, has playground facilities that 
are made of good use, There are play- 
grounds connected with all the school build- 
ings, and during the summer two of these 
are under supervision, and the children are 


well followed. The municipal spraying 
plant has been used to fight the elm leaf 
beetle, property owners bearing the actual 
cost of the work. There has been no 
systematic tree-planting campaign, but 
the Chamber of Commerce plans to give 
away, through its Civic Improvement Com- 
mittee, four or five thousand trees to be 
planted in school and private yards on 
Arbor Day next spring. We may note here 
that last year several thousand flower bulbs 
were given away to home gardeners by the 
School Gardens Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. It is likely that under the 
same initiative a hitherto unused plot of 
land will be opened next year for girls’ 
flower gardens. 

One of the most interesting spots in the 
city is the Garden School in Eastman Park, 





instructed in various kinds of handiwork. 
Mansion Square, a little northeast of the 
eenter, may some day be improved by run- 
ning a wide trattic street through the mid- 
dle and narrowing the boundary streets to 
make them serve only the bordering resi- 
dences. Union Square, where there is an 
awkward combination of a stream and five 
street branches, is a problem that requires 
study, as does the river front, now filled 
with shacks occupied by a poor class of 
citizens. This border line is to be re- 
claimed and transformed into a driveway 
that will do honor to a part of the city 
that nature made most beautiful. 

The trees of Poughkeepsie are princi- 
pally elms and maples, and greatly beautify 
the residence streets. There is no city for- 
ester, but under the superintendence of 
the Park Department all street trees have 
been trimmed this year to give better light- 
ing. The example of Christ Church in 
putting its trees into good condition was 


which has had two successful seasons under 
the management of a committee of two 
ladies and two gentlemen assisted by a 
number of volunteer workers. The effi- 
cient director of the School is Mr. W. L. 
Wildey of Barrytown, whose weekly day- 
and-a-half of personel service has counted 
for a great deal in the control and instruc- 
tion of the 269 little gardeners. It was 
the Parsons Garden School of New York, 
of which Mr. Wildey is a graduate, that 
inspired the idea of the Poughkeepsie Gar- 
den School, and the capable committee in 
charge deserve great credit for the broad 
results attained on an economical basis. 
Three of the four corner sections of the 
garden are divided into individual vegetable 
gardens of 4x8 feet. There is a flagpole 
in each of these sections, and the flag 
waves proudly over the section which has 
been approved by a committee of inspection 
as showing the greatest improvement for 
the past week. The remaining section is 
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devoted to observation plots of flowers and 
vegetables, which are cared for by all the 
children as common property, and which 
furnish a pleasing variety. A shed near 
the garden was made over two years agi 
and titted up with tools in racks and with 
all the necessary implements. 

The Garden School is supported by a 
generous public; the children have no ex- 
pense except for the notebooks in which 
they write their observations. That the 
undertaking pays the small gardeners in 
a material way is indicated by the singk 
item of 400 quarts of string beans raised 
last season. The children have learned t 
know and love nature; they have become 
considerate of others’ property, have been 
trained to diligence and careful observa- 
tion, and have grown to respect work and 
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ON POUGHKEEPSIE’S CLEAN-UP DAY LAST 





JUNE 


to see how their own homes may be helped 
and beautified. This is all a part of Pough- 
keepsie’s training in citizenship. The 
greatest need of the undertaking at pres- 
ent is to secure the services of a young 
woman who would take a school gardening 
course, and assist regularly, thus relieving 
the volunteer workers, whose opportunities 
are necessarily limited. 

Within easy driving distance of the cen- 
ter of the city there is a farm of 34 acres 
in a sightly location from 210 to 310 feet 
high, where Poughkeepsie has been fight- 
ing the great white plague. An ordinary 
farmhouse has been used as a hospital ac- 
commodating ten patients. 3esides this 
there are tents and a pavilion for men 
and one for women, giving outdoor ac- 
commodation for twenty more patients. In 
eighteen months out of seventy-five cases 
sixteen have been discharged as cured or 
“arrested.” 

This is excellent work with so meager 
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an establishment. A far broader, better 
equipment is now being developed. Up to 
this time all classes of cases have been re- 
ceived with the idea of ridding the city 
e, but it is 
realized that to obtain the best results a 


1 
of disease as far as possibl 
separation must be made between those 
who require hospital care and those who 
can live in the open and come into the 
hospital for their meals. Larger quarters 
are needed with a maximum of light and 
air and every convenience for treatment 
and the maintenance of sanitary condi- 
tions. This dream is.coming true. The 
county has contributed $25,000, and the city 
is to collect the other half of the $50,000 
needed to build the con 
and sanitorium. Dr. Grace N. Kimball of 


bination hospital 


Poughkeepsie has been most indefatigable 





in this project and in securing the plans, 
which are clready drawn and approved. 
Examining them, one notes at once the 
most important feature—the complete sep- 
aration of the hospital patients from 
those of the sanatorium, who, coming in 
from their tents, find lavatories and din- 
ingroom arranged for their accommodation 
in a way that does not bring them into 
contact with the more serious cases. Every 
need of administration and domestic con- 
venience is met. The ground plan of the 
building, with its long wings and broad 
compact body, is not unlike the outfine of 
a graceful moth that has settled on the 
breezy hillside. Long, glass-enclosed porches 
and hinged windows opening outward from 
the sloping roofs of the wings give plenty 
of light and air. The olc farmhouse will 
become a residence for a physician or pos- 
sibly for the farmer in charge of the 
grounds. It is to be hoped that the bal- 
ance. of the $50,000 will be soon gathered 
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in, so that there may be no delay in th 
consummation of this re ally remarkabk 
achievement. 

ue AMericaN City has already intr 
duced Charles J. McCabe of Poughkeepsix 


to its readers as a chief of police wh 
prevents crime. He is the man whose sal 
ary was increased because the people dé 


manded it, and were re ady to raise it by 
scription. That speaks well 


popular su 
public appreciation of efficiency in offic 
The vol 
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Department has the 
allowing a fire to whi 


inteer Fire 
never 
it has been promptly summoned to 


ret out 


side of the building where it started. There 
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tremely detailed, and is intended to cover 
every point of health and safety, conveni- 
ence and suitability. 
are active: 


Building operations 
during 1910 work has been fin- 
ished or in progress on 112 dwelling houses 
and flats, besides several churches, factories 
and 

The city is proud of its excellent public 
and private and of Vassar Col- 
lege, and thoroughly that it 
profits by the presence of a corps of edu- 
ated, progressive people who do not sit 
aloof in a contented circle of intellectu- 
enter heartily into life, 


stores. 


schools 
appreciates 


ality, but civic 


and feel themselves a part of all that con- 
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THE PERSONAL INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY MR. WILDEY 


1S VERY VALUABLE TO THE CHILDREN 


OF THE GARDEN SCHOOL 


are seven finely equipped fire houses in 
the seven wards of the city, and they 
serve as club rooms for the men. There 
is a healthful rivalry between the compan- 
ies, which increases good service. 

The city pays $4,000 a year for the col 
lection of garbage, which is disposed of in 
the country for fertilizing purposes. Now 
that the streets are good enough to be 
flushed, the city is about to have a suitable 
flushing machine. The householders take 
good care of their places; the yards are 
deep, and there are no alleys into which 
rubbish can be poked. Poughkeepsie made 
a good showing to the automobile inspec- 
tion party on the clean-up day last June. 

A new building code has recently been 
approved, which is believed to be the best 
for its purpose in the country. It is ex- 


cerns the city’s development. This influ- 
ence seems to permeate everywhere. The 
civic usefulness of women has been well 
attested here. 

The power of the public press has been 
put to good use in Poughkeepsie. Four daily 
and two weekly papers have spoken freely 
on the city enterprises in which a wide 
reading public is interested. This impor- 
tant field of codperation is keenly appreci- 
atedby thebest men and women of thecity. 

One grows enthusiastic over a city that 
is working, growing, seeking to get and to 
give the best in civic life without any blare 
of trumpets from emblazoned walls. Such 
activity and courage and mental grasp 


bring results that rouse many another city, 
and that is why it is worth while to tell 
Poughkeepsie’s story. 
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Home Rule for Cities 
By Hon. J. Barry Mahool 


Mayor of 


The subject for discussion today is 
brought about by nothing more nor less 
than a desire on the part of an increasing 
number of people to attend to their own 
affairs and to remedy a condition which 
has become intolerable. In 1790 only 3.35 
per cent of the population of the country 
lived in the city; but the habit has since 
grown to such an extent that we have at 
present about 33 per cent living in the 
cities. The question is therefore a per- 
tinent one whether it is not incumbent up- 
on this 33 per cent to evolve a system of 
government suited to the condition under 
which they live rather than accept a system 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, but which has proven defective under 
the new order of things. 

The development in government in this 
country has been along state and national 
lines rather than municipal, and we find 
the city organizations are like Joseph's 
coat, of many colors. In recent years there 
has been an increasing desire among those 
having the welfare of the nation at heart 
to pick out and strengthen the weak places, 
and to evolve a system which will put in 
the hands of the people the tools with which 
they can hew out a perfect form of gov- 
ernment. With the wonderful ability of 
our people to obtain results in other lines, 
I am optimistic enough to believe that we 
can solve this problem also, and make our 
city government a means of saving the 
nation rather than, as one writer on the 
subject says, “a danger which threatens 
the security of the democratic republic 
of the New World.” 

There are many influences which enter 
into the welfare of the city which must 
be considered; but I can truthfully say 
that I think local home rule is at the 
very root of good government, as it brings 
into play the greatest amount of civic 
spirit. 

The term “home rule” is often mis- 


Baltimore 


understood. As sometimes defined by its 
opponents very few would be in favor of 


A 


it. The advocates of home rule do not 


claim or desire that the cities ought to 
be entirely independent of state control, for 
when the general interests of the state 


are concerned the state must be paramount, 
and the general laws of the state should 
and must apply to the cities as well as to 
the country. But we do object t 
special and local legislation for the cities, 
often under the guise of so-called gen- 
eral laws. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of 
the question it may be well to give a brief 
resumé of the progress made toward home 
rule, and the extent to which it is now 
enjoyed by the cities of the United States. 
It had its origin in Missouri in the con- 
stitutional convention of 1875. Legislative 
interference in municipal affairs had char- 
acterized the history of that state as it 
had that of the other states, and there 
seemed to be a general demand for radical 
treatment. The result was that a provision 
was inserted in the constitution of the 
state permitting cities of a given popula- 
tion to frame their own charters. The only 
restriction is that the charter must conform 
to the constitution and laws of the state, 
but otherwise the cities have the power 
to provide such schemes as they may see 
fit. This was a decided step in advance, 
and the example has been followed by 
California, Washington, Minnesota, Col- 
orado, Oregon, Oklahoma and Michigan. 
Michigan is the only state east of the Mis- 
sissippi which permits its cities to frame 
their own charters. It is not pretended 
that home rule charters will bring about 
ideal municipal government, but it makes 
the people themselves directly responsible 
for it. 

The American practice is just the oppo- 

*A paper read at the 14th Annual Convention 
of the League of American Municipalities 
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site of the European, and it is a generally 
accepted fact that municipal government in 
Europe is superior to that in this coun- 
try. The continental municipality is not 
a government of enumerated powers, as is 
the average American city, but is subject 
to special enumerated restrictions, and 
beyond these restrictions can do as it 
chooses. The European system leaves the 
city a definite sphere for local action in 
which the central authority refrains from 
interfering, whereas the American system 
concedes only such powers as have been 
specifically granted and which, except the 
constitutional restrictions in the few states 
enumerated, may be further restricted by 
the legislature at any time. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan, through 
Judge Cooley, enunciated the doctrine that 
back of constitutional provisions lie cer- 
tain inherent powers of local self-govern- 
ment—the doctrine that “local self-govern- 
ment is a matter of absolute right, and the 
state cannot take it away.” 

Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, an authority on 
municipal questions and a member of the 
Public Service Commission of New York, 
has the following to say on the subject: 


“This power of the legislature has been 
exercised so freely that it has escaped all 
bounds. There is scarcely a single item in 
municipal administration, from the con- 
struction of a $20,000,000 city hall to the 
increase in the salary of a bridge-tender 
from $600 to $720, which has not at some 
time and in some state been the basis of 
action by the legislature. Officers ap- 
pointed by state departments have ruth- 
lessly been substituted for officers elected 
locally by the people. The construction 
of public works has been ordered and 
forced through, even though the locality 
opposed it, and though there was no need 
for it: and in the same breath an urgent 
appeal for authority to perform some press- 
ing duty has been overwhelmingly denied. 
Municipal revenues have been diverted into 
the state treasury, and cities have been 
made to contribute in various ways a larger 
and larger proportion of the cost of public 
works in far distant rural districts. The 
minor matters of city government also 
come in for their share of attention. A 
policeman has been discharged for miscon- 
duct: the legislature orders his reinstate- 
ment. An easy berth for a political heeler 
{is wanted; the legislature obliges the dis- 
trict leader at an expense of $1,250 per 
year, regardless of the city’s wishes. A 
claim against the citv has been thrown ont 
by the courts; the legislature directs the 
payment of the claim. A corporation wants 
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an alley for a switch yard or a franchise in 
the principal city street, and cannot get 
it from the city authorities without paying a 
small sum; the legislature, so solicitous of 
the development of the city, grants the re- 


quest and imposes no obligation whatever 
in return.” 


Some states have constitutional pro- 
visions prohibiting special legislation, and 
these provisions have no doubt been of 
some value to certain cities; but there are 
states in which these prohibitions are 
either wanting or not effective, and in these 
cases the legislature undertakes to legis- 
late on the most petty matters of local 
concern. To show that the home rule pro- 
vision must on the whole be satisfactory, 
it has never been proposed in any state 
to repeal the home rule provision. 

City-made charters as a rule more nearly 
conform to the best principles of political 
science, have greater unity and consistency, 
are better adapted to the needs of the local- 
ity, respond more quickly to local needs and 
changes, than do the legislative charters. 
The advocates of home rule do not claim 
that it has brought a revolution in city 
administration nor brought the millennium. 

Under home rule charters responsibility 
is not only foealized but localized. State 
control and administration of the city may 
centralize and fix responsibility, but the 
persons in authority are out of reach and 
are not responsible to the people directly 
concerned—the inhabitants of the city. 
They are not elected by the locality, and 
consequently they can neither reward for 
efficient administration nor punish for mal- 
administration. With home rule the con- 
ditions would be reversed. This applies 
not only to administrative officials but to 
charter-making as well, and the localization 
of responsibility is no doubt largely re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory character of 
charters framed by the cities themselves. 

The educational value of home rule 
should not be lost sight of. A city never 
learns to administer its affairs by being 
governed from the state capitol. The West- 
ern cities have made experiments and ac- 
quired valuable experiences. There have 
been failures, to be sure; but there have 
also been successes, and, what is of chiefest 
importance, the lessons have been learned 
and the cities are wiser and stronger on ac- 
count of them. 
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If legislative interference on the part of 
the state be removed, it will throw respon- 
sibility on the city; and, having the power 
to accomplish something without having 
one’s efferts set aside by outside inter- 
ference, men of ability and civic patriotism 
will come to the aid of the city. Not only 
will the city benefit by such a procedure, 
but the state as well, for it will then be 
possible for legislators to give their full 
time and attention to matters of general 
legislation. Under present conditions lo- 
cal matters absorb practically all of the ses- 
sion. In fact, local matters are gener- 
ally paramount, since each member feels 
that it is more worth his while to secure 
some special or local measure which would 
be pleasing to some of his constituents than 
a measure which would benefit the entire 
state. This kind of legislation is practi- 
eally inevitable without home rule—home 
rule for the counties as well as for the 
cities—since there is no power vested in 
the local authorities to secure the desired 
legislation, and resort must be had to the 
legislature. 

Some time ago Governor Hughes of 
New York, who has given much thought 
to governmental questions, declared in a 
speech that the state, while recognizing its 
power and responsibility with regard to 
each locality, should see to it that the 
grants of power were complete and when 
given should not be interfered with. He 
stated that he had opposed certain bills 
increasing local salaries on the ground 
that the local authorities were the ones 
to pass on these questions. As a matter 
of fact many cities in the east do not 
have the power of fixing the salaries of 
their officers—a matter of purely local con- 
cern. It was only quite recently that the 
city of Baltimore was given this power. 
It is very remarkable when you come to 
think of some of the questions of local 
concern which are the subject of legislation 
by the state legislature. Not infrequently 
the legislature enacts a law requiring the 
city to pay a pension to a policeman who 
has been discharged for cause or removed 
for incompetence. It required an act of 
legislature to enable the city of Baltimore 
to agree to maintain branch libraries to 
be erected from the $500,000 given by An- 
drew Carnegie for this purpose. It also 


required the permission of the legislature 
before the city could make an agreement 
with the Playground Association for main- 
taining and keeping open playgrounds in 
the city for children. 

The mayor of a city is held responsible 
for the enforcement of laws and for the 
administration of the municipal govern- 
ment, yet at the same time he is deprived 
of much real control, since he has no voice 
in making many of the laws of purely 
local concern. Furthermore, many muni- 
cipal officials and boards are appointed, 
not by the mayor, but by the governor of 
the state. Care is always taken, however, 
to see to it that the city foots the bill. 
To give a concrete instance, neither Bos- 
ton nor Baltimore have any control what- 
ver over the police force. The heads of 
the police departments in these cities are 
appointed by the governor, although the 
state bears no part of the expenses. If 
we are to have responsible government, if 
we are to have efficient administration, 
power must be conferred upon the local 
authorities. Under present conditions au- 
thority is divided, and consequently re- 
sponsibility is distributed among a num- 
ber of officials. It seems, however, that 
the mayor is really held responsible, since 
he is blamed for nearly everything that 
goes wrong in the city. The time has 
come when the cities must fight for local 
selfgovernment—for the power to manage 
their own local affairs without resorting 
to the legislature every two years. Do you 
know that there were over fifty acts passed 
by the Legislature of Maryland in 1908 
relating to the city of Baltimore. Not 
more than two or three of these acts at 
most related to any question about which 
the rest of the state was interested in the 
least or should have been consulted. 

Economy in time is a sufficient reason for 
taking local matters out of the realm of 
state legislation, but the fundamental rea- 
son is that purely local affairs should be 
managed by the community itself. What do 
the members from the other sections of 
the state know of local needs? This is 
especially true of country members, not 
that they are less intelligent than the city 
members, but they know nothing, except 
in a vague way, of city life, or city prob- 
lems. They have very little, if any, idea of 
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the tremendous and vital differences that 
exist between the city and country on 
count of economic, s ial, and industrial 


They have not come in con- 


tact with the city problems, nor have they 





suffered from them. Phe verage countri 
member generally thinks of the city i 
place of dreadful temptation, of crim 

immoralities, etc., and he proceeds to pass 
legislation to prevent those conditions, with- 
out really understanding the causes which 


produce the conditions 

Another element enters here—the e 
forcement of laws passed by country met 
The old adage is that the 
best way to repeal a law is to enforce 
but Mayor Brand Whitlock has modified 


this adage, 


bers for cities. 


very wisely it seems, by saying 
provided the 
enforced have the power to repeal it.” Ih 


people against whom it is 


so many cases the laws are passed by state 
legislature where the city members are in 
the minority. If the law does not meet 
the approval of the community in which it 
is to be enforced it becomes a dead letter, 
and the fact that one law can be violated 
with impunity produces a disrespect for 
all law. It would be no more absurd for 
the city members, were they in the majority, 
to enact legislation prohibiting the plant- 
ing or gathering of crops except in certain 
months, in 
means, to fix the hours for going to bed 
and getting up, the kind of animals to be 
kept, crops to be planted, salaries to be 
paid farmhands, ete., than much of the 
legislation which is now passed for the city 


Give the local offi 


certain ways or by certain 


by country members. 
cers of the counties and cities the power 
to regulate their own local affairs, and 
there will be a general improvement in 
local government, and the character of 
state legislation will be much improved. 
Certainly matters will be no worse, friction 
between country and city members will be 
and responsibility will be placed 
where it belongs, viz. on the local officials 
who are chosen by the several localities. 


removed, 


The idea of home rule is not new; it 
has been tried very successfully. The gov 
ernment of English cities is recognized 
as efficient, and the law under which they 
operate was passed in 1835. Mr. Horace 
E. Deming, a 
municipal government, says that under this 
act the English cities have developed models 
of progressive and efficient government 


recognized authority on 
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adapted alike to their political traditions 
and local needs. He declares that 


The first requisite is that the govern- 
ment shall be the product of and conform 
to the will of the governed when that will 
is deliberately expressed; shall be evolved 
from and responsible to the people it gov- 
erns, not imposed by some outside author- 
t) No other government can be good gov- 
ernment according to the American demo- 
cratic ideal, and the struggle to attain the 
alization of that jdeal is the most potent 
and most permanent factor in our political 


development 

The National Municipal League has de- 
vised what is known as the Municipal Pro- 
It is 


concise, and the grant of 





gram—a model charter for cities. 
simple, brief, 
power is general, not an enumeration such 
and with 
charter of this kind municipal govern- 


as we find in almost all charters; 


ment would take a great stride in every 
city. In speaking of this plan, Mr. Dem- 
ing (one of its authors) says: : 

‘Clothed with ample authority to admin- 
ster their affairs, the people of the city can- 
not secure relief from their mistakes by 
application to outside authority, nor can 
they be made to suffer from the misdirected 
kindness or evil interference of any outside 
authority—this is the central thought of 
the Municipal Program. This will of the 
people, when deliberately expressed, will 
control, and the people cannot escape ex- 
pressing their will. 

“The alert public opinion certain to rise 
under such circumstances will find its sure 
and adequate expression in the city govern- 
ment, The local government will rest unon 
and be directly responsive to the local 
lic opinion. This is the inner meaning of 
‘Home Rule,’ a city government responsible 
to the people of the citv. The struggle to 
obtain it is a part of the great democratic 
movement to which we have alluded, and 
which in this country has been progressing 
with accelerating energv ever since the 
adoption of the national constitution.” 

The following resolution adopted by the 
League of American Municipalities at it 
meeting in Norfolk, 1907, expresses the gen- 
eral view of those,who are actually en- 
gaged in administering the affairs of cities, 
and undoubtedly embodies the best thought 
on the subject: . 

“Resolved: that many of the defects 
and difficulties in the government of Amer- 
ican cities result from the refusal of legis- 
latures to grant charters permitting local 
selfgovernment in matters of purely local 
coneern, and that the utmost liberality in 
matters of local concern should be insisted 
npon by all municipalities seeking charters 
from the state.” 
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pend upon it for his political future l 


such an attitude no man, however pati 
can exercise that enthusiastic sol 
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paratively demat 
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berland and all the other towns, cities and 


counties of the state. The Pennsylvania 


consult wit} 


Legislature passed a law several years ag 
for the erection of a city hall in Philadel 
phia, the work to be done under the con 
trol of a state commission, but of course 
the city paid the bill. 
The legislature has gone to the extent 

passing a law requiring the eity to pay 
a claim which had been refused by th 


courts. If a law had been passed requiring 


a railroad company to pay a similar claim, 
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Mayors and Municipal Health 


By John A. Kingsbury 


Assistant Secretary New York Charities Aid Association 


Is there a health officer who has not been 
repeatedly discouraged almost to the point 
of giving up his struggle for better health 
conditions in his city or state, because of 
his inability to secure the necessary finan- 
cial support for his work? Is there a 
health officer who has not vainly implored 
and importuned the mayor and other offi 
cials who control appropriations for the 
share of the city’s funds to which the 
health department is justly entitled. As- 
suming that our health officers are work- 
ing courageously and conscientiously in be 
half of the public health, the answer to 
these questions is found in the bulletin 
recently issued by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau on “Statistics of Cities for 
1907.” This bulletin contains these en- 
lightening figures for the 47 cities in the 
United States with a population between 
50.000 and 100,000: 


Number Appropriation 


Firemen ........ 4,899 $4,632,497 
a! ae 1,822 4,262,322 
Health Inspectors 247 842,849 


There can be no more el 
than is borne by these figures of the fail- 


ure of those who control finances in cities 


oquent evidence 


to appreciate the relative importance of 
the protection of property as against thé 
protection of health. We rejoice in the 
liberal appropriations for police protection; 
we rejoice in the generous support given 
for the protection against fire: but we 
deeply deplore the lamentable lack of funds 
for the protection of public health. W: 
need not give ourselves much concern, 
however, about the support of the police 
department, or of the fire department: mer 
chants and manufacturers who have their 
stores and shops to protect from burglaries 
will see to the former, and the latter will 
be taken care of by the fire insurance com- 
panies. But who will look after the health 
of the city, and see that the health de- 
partment receives its share of financial 
support? How shall we get the ear of the 


*From a paper read at the 38th Annual Meet- 
ine of the American Public Health Association 
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mayor, and how shall we bring to him a full 
realization of the importance of municipal 
health problems? 

Too long has the health department re- 
mained in second or third rate position. 
Too long has the health officer been re- 
garded as a necessary nuisance that had to 
be endured, at least during epidemics and 
plagues. This situation is due to ignorance, 
which in turn is due largely to our failure 
to ge the facts before the men who con- 
trol the funds, and to state these facts in 
such form as to make them convincing. 
This condition must not be _ tolerated 
longer; we must enlighten those who have 
their fingers on the purse strings. 

To this end, I propose a conference of 
mayors and other municipal officials hav- 
ng to do with the fiscal affairs of cities, 
or the consideration of municipal health 
problems, such a conference to be held in 
every state in this and in our neighboring 
nations. 

But “Why.” suggests an editorial in the 
New York Evening Post, “should mayors 
spend time and public money in listening 
to information that is accessible enough 
in printed form?” The editor himself 
responding, said, “The answer is that per- 
sonal contact among a group of men doing 
the same work is a way of stirring the 
enthusiasm that begins to flag under the 
strain of daily routine. From a two days 
threshing out of problems, theories and 
remedies, a mayor may bring back a vivid 
realization of the public need that no 
amount of printed pages can supply.” 

The mayor of a modern municipality 
should be in touch with the times, and 
particularly he should be abreast of this 
age of sanitary science in all questions 
cou.cerning the health, happiness and com- 
fort of the people. But there are so many 
particular things demanding the particular 
attention of every particular mayor! 
“Tow,” he demands, “am TI to judge which 
to attend to?” That is his concern. Ours 
is: how is his particular attention to be 
drawn to the problems of public health? 


f 
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To this end I wish it were possible to 
bring the mayors from all over the land 
to an annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association. I wish it were 
possible to get these mayors to meet here 
with you experts. I wish it were possibl 
for you experts to arrange for the as- 
sembled mayors the very best and most 
practical program dealing with municipal 
health problems that it is possible to plan. 
Who will measure the effect of such a 
meeting if it could be brought about? I1 
you could but concentrate the attention of 
the mayors of all American cities on this 
subject for one week—aye for one day, 
if you could show them all the possibilities 
in the promotion of public health work in 
life saving, in money saving, and, if you 
please, its political possibilities, what a tre- 
mendous influence for good you could ex- 
ert, what a marked gain there would be in 
this whole field of social endeavor. 

But obviously, such a great gathering 
is quite impossible. Consequently, it looks 
as though you were doomed to gather to- 
gether here from year to year, reporting 
more or less progress, and continuing in 
the endeavor to enlighten each other. Never- 
theless, you sanitarians in a sense occupy 
a most enviable position. You actually have 
more knowledge than you know what to do 
with. In most callings the difficulties en 
countered are chiefly from lack of knowl 
edge. As soon as the knowledge is ac- 
quired in most lines of endeavor it spreads 
like a western forest fire. Why? I, my- 
self, can remember when we were snuffing 
out candles, and it seems to me even now 
that I can smell the oil lamp on my fingers. 
Yet all this had to be endured because of 
ignorance, but the electric light now shines 
in every home. Indeed, electricity has 
transformed the world. Most of this know] 
edge came into the world it almost seems 
over night. 

Compare the rapidity with which the 
world became acquainted with wireless 
telegraphy, with the airship, and with a 
hundred modern inventions in the indus- 
trial world, with the slowness of the pub- 
lie to grasp the meaning of the remark- 
able blessing which was conferred upon 
humanity by the wonderful discoveries of 
the late lamented Dr. Robert Koch and 
his contemporaries in the field of bacteri- 
ology and preventive medicine; compare the 
countless millions that have been put into 


the exploitation of knowledge that can be 
commercialized with the few thousands that 
have been reluctantly provided to fight 
tuberculosis, bubonic plague, smallpox and 
other plagues. The world grasps eagerly 
for every bit of new information for 
material development, and it is revolution- 
ized. Too often it turns a deaf ear and 
a skeptical eye upon the man who has 
made a discovery which will increase the 
sum total of human ha 


ppiness by lessening 
human misery. To the 


man who offers 
gratuitously his knowledge to society for 
its benefit eventually perhaps fame brings 
her wreath of laurels, but, as usual, she 
finds her poet dead. 

Notwithstanding this situation which we 
have long endured, gradually we are com- 
ing to appreciate the truth of what Dr 
Osler has so well said: 

*“‘Measure as you may the progress of the 
world—materially, in the advantages of 
steam, electricity and the other material 
appliances; sociologically, in the great im- 
provements in the condition of life; intel- 
lectually, in the diffusion of education; 
morally, in the possibility of higher stand- 
ards of ethics—there is no one measure 
which can compare with the decrease of 
physical suffering in man, woman and 
child when stricken by disease and ac- 
cident.”’ 

It must, therefore, strike you sanitarians 
as an exceedingly strange state of affairs 
that in the field of preventive medicine 
you have an abundance of knowledge that 
you can’t give away. That is a sad situa- 
tion. What a pity some man could not 
have patented the fresh air treatment for 
tuberculosis. He would have been many 
times a millionaire and his treatment would 
have been more popular no doubt, than 
Peruna, in which event tuberculosis must 
have disappeared. However, in some direc- 
tions you have made headway. You have 
quite suecessfully given the world what 
knowledge you have concerning smallpox, 
diphtheria, and to a great extent typhoid 
fever and certain other diseases. But you 
have done this without much help from 
private capital. It is the public purse 
that you must look to for the exploitation 
of the valuable store of knowledge you 
have accumulated. Hence, in order success- 
fully to exploit this knowledge you must 
ind a way to get hold of the man who 
holds the public purse strings and make 
of him a staunch ally. In most cities 
that man is the mayor, together perhaps 
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with other city officials associated with 
him. But how are you to get hold of him, 
since you find you can hardly hope to 
secure the attendance of all these city off 
cials at an annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association / 

Do the next best thing. Take the best 
program you can plan and present it in 


every state to the mayors and other promi 
nent city officials in a conference assemble: 
for the express purpose of its presentation 
and for its discussion. 

Experience has proven that this can be 
done. Such a conference was recently 
held in New York State and met wit! 
unqualified success. The Conference of 
New York Mayors, held at Schenectady 
last June, was attended by 34 out of a 
possible 45 mayors of second and third class 
cities, and eight additional cities were oft- 
cially represented by officials other than 
the mayor, making a total representation 
of 42 out of 45. If you want to know how 
this unusual attendance was secured, write 
the Mayor of Schenectady, or the State 
Charities Aid Association in New York 
City, which is the organization that as- 
sisted greatly in working out the program, 
as well as in other arrangements. 

The conference was called by Mayor 
Duryee of Schenectady, and the sessions, ex- 
tending over two days, embraced a wide 
variety of subjects affecting public health. 
As a rule some expert of national reputa- 
tion was called in to present a carefully 
prepared paper or address of twenty min- 
utes. This was followed by informal dis- 
cussion by mayors, health officers and other 
municipal officials, each limited to five 
minutes. 

This conference was timely and it is evi- 
dent that it dealt with a timely subject. 
It has stamped public health upon the 
public mind as a question for first con- 
sideration in New York State. Five years 
ago any one who had suggested that in 
1910 the mayors of New York State, in 
conference assembled and 75 per cent of 
them present, would have adopted such 
resolutions* as those passed at the Sche- 
nectady Conference, would have been 
deemed a dreamer of dreams. 

In a conference such as I have pro- 
posed, city officials who control the ex- 
penditure of public funds can be most 
forcefully impressed not only with the 


“*For these resolution see Vol. III, p. 141 


great public need in this direction, but 
also, as I have already suggested, with 
the political possibilities which are inher- 
ent in it. Dr. Devine, in his recent book 
“Misery and Its Causes,” has stated the 
whole argument which should confront the 
mayors in an admirable manner, and I can 
do no better in closing than to quote it: 


“No community is so poor that it can af- 
ford to permit typhoid for the lack of a 
filter, or inefficient children for the lack 
of good schools, or criminals for the lack 
of playgrounds, or wayward girls for lack 
of protection, or exploited childhood for 
the lack of a factory inspector, or indus- 
trial accidents for lack of a compensation 
law or an insurance system. These things 
I repeat are not luxuries, . . . Eco- 
nomic prosperity is essential and I would 
be the last to argue in favor of reckless 
waste of resources, Sanity in expenditures 
is as necessary in social betterment as in 
private business. I urge the sanity, the 
reasonableness of assuming the causes of 
misery, that we may not have to pay for 
its consequences. We may send children to 
school, keep them out of factories, provide 
them with playgrounds, operate for their 
adenoids, and fit them for useful trades 
and occupations; or, we may keep our hos- 
pitals and courts and prisons and charities 
going at their maximum capacity. We are 
right or wrong in the position that these 
are alternatives. If we are right, these ex- 
penditures and enactments, designed to 
change the adverse conditions, are serious 
policies, not indulgences to be allowed half 
good-naturedly and half indifferently if 
there happens to be plenty of spare money 
about not required for other purposes. Of 
course the money must be available or it 
cannot be spent; but if the advocates of 
better social conditions of education and 
health and room and leisure and recreation 
and reasonable standards are in earnest, 
if they make it clear that the irreducible 
minima of these things which they seek, 
and which they seek not only through muni- 
cipal expenditure, but in a large part 
through voluntary codperation and indi- 
vidual initiative, represent investment and 
not luxury, they will, I think, escape the 
reproach of youthful extravagances and of 
having neglected finance for the more al- 
luring but less firmly grounded social 
science.”’ 


If municipal health problems are placed 
before the mayors of the cities of any 
enlightened commonwealth in the light here 
suggested by Dr. Devine, I believe that the 
program is sure to capture them. To get 
this movement under way in any state it 
is necessary only to present its possibili- 
ties to some wide-awake and popular mayor. 
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What May Be Done in Waterloo 


The report by Charles Mulford Robinson 
on the civic improvement possibilities in 
Waterloo, Iowa, lays out a program that 
will need many years for completion. 
Waterloo is developing very rapidly; it is 
an exceptionally well built little city in its 
residence sections, with hardly any front 
fences, with neat name signs on the street 
corners, with good sidewalks and well pro- 
portioned, well cared for side parkings. The 
fact that so much has been well done makes 
the city’s shortcomings the more inexcus- 
able and amazing. These shortcomings can 
easily be remedied, and the way will then 
be clear for larger improvement plans. 

The city has permitted poles for wires 
to be placed on both sides of the street: 
these poles are painted white, and stand out 
in conspicuous array; on them are fas- 
tened advertisements and boxes designed 
to receive “want” notices for the news- 
papers. The wires are beginning to injure 
the trees, which are in themselves a grace- 
ful frame for the street picture. 

No pole should be erected except by 
written permission of the proper city off- 
cial as to the exact location; by agreement 
between the city and the companies a cer- 
tain distance of conduit should be construc- 
ted each year to contain the wires. Street 
trees may be saved by carrying wires 
through alleys, or poles may be erected at 
the rear property line. 

The merchants should codperate to erect 
ornamental combination electric light stan- 
dards and trolley poles. Street curbing 
should have at least a ten-foot radius at 
the corners. 

Waterloo has watering “tanks,” most 
literally. Mr. Robinson’s only suggestion 
in the connection is to remove them en- 
tirely and “start all over.’ The National 
Humane Alliance will give a well designed, 
bronze-trimmed, polished red granite foun- 
tain to any city that will pay the freight 
and set up the fountain. A local memorial 
or gift is more fitting; in any case the 
“tank” should go. The unpaved alleys, too, 
are a blot upon the city. 

The city ought to have an experienced 
tree man to secure uniformity in choice 
and spacing of trees and protection from 


advertisers, horses and insects. It is bet- 
ter to use flowering shrubs and bushes or 
low-growing, ornamental trees in center 
parking, rather than shade trees that break 
the long vista. In the exception 
where the turf strip between curb and 
paved sidewalk has been neglected, and ab- 
sent owners are uninterested, the park com- 
mission should be authorized to make the 
side parking and to assess on the property 
the cost of the work, which would not be 
likely to exceed ten or fifteen cents a front 
foot annually. 

While most of the school yards of Water- 
loo are well shaded, they could be much im- 
proved by the planting of vines against 
the buildings and by encouraging the chil- 
dren to set out flowering shrubs in odd 
corners. The grounds of the courthouse 
and the two public libraries could be made 
more dignified and attractive by suitable 
planting. 

Suggestions are made for the two small 
parks,—Lincoln and Washington Squares: 
first, to remove the cheap, poor bandstands; 
in Lineoln Square, which is flat and con- 
ventional—“a dense grove with an occa- 
sional flower bed”—the trees should be 
thinned out, and flowering shrubs and 
perennials should be planted. With gentle 
irony Mr. Robinson suggests that the rock 
borders of the flower beds in Washington 
Square be removed ; they remind him of “the 
serried beer bottles of other environment.” 

“As to the rock piles around the trees, 
I have not been able to think of any ex- 
planation for such an extraordinary land- 
scape device. They also must go.” 

He also recommends a border planting of 
low growing shrubs at the lower end of 
the park, which will enclose the little flower 
garden and “make it look less foolish.” The 
ground rises so that the shrubs will not 
spoil the view of the park from either side 
of the bordering street. On the park side 


of South Street there is no sidewalk; one 
should run through the park under the 
double bordering row of arching trees, so 
that people will not have to cross the street 


at that point. 
Waterloo has no building regulations, 


and needs them to est iblish building lines 
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WHITE POLES THAT GLEAM AGAINST THE DARK BACKGROUND 


for different neighborh is, ft ntrol tl bank lhe city is “strapped and bound” 
character of building, 1 sure plenty railroads. The Illinois Central has a 
light and air, fet f construs wnd » along the river front, where trains 
fire protectior Grade crossings cal ild be run by electricity only; the fast 
eliminated by subways, and where thi through trains could be kept on the main 
Great Western Railroad crosses the Illin ne, on which another small station could 
Central by al Inattractiv rampart, tle e established. The Great Western could 
banks ought to be sodded construct a freight cut-off by which 
We have dwelt at length on the remed through freight would be carried south of 
ing of Waterloo’s short mings because the city instead of through busy streets. A 
of its suggestive value for other places inion passenger station is needed. 
This is corrective work; th reative Wot With conditions as they are in Water- 
outlined could be mad roader use t »o, the railroads are so located that any 
our readers if the report tained a ma} site will be pretty central.”’ 
of the city in addition to the diagrams [There is a River Front Improvement 
of the railroads and the park system. Three Commission in Waterloo. Land along the 
sites, of various distinction, are suggested stream has been reserved for parks, and 
for a new city hall, the hope being that there are two handsome bridges in the heart 
eventually it may be plac n the rive f the city. Mr. Robinson says the first 





ONE OF THE FEW WATERLOO STREETS WHICH HAVE BEEN CLEARED OF POLES 








THE 
duty of the Commission is to determine the 
meander line on side of the river. 
The fee simple title to the bed of the river, 
as enclosed between these lines, will then 
beome vested in this Commission in trust 
for the public. A map should be prepared 
showing the meander.line, the low and 
high water lines and the condition of the 
enclosed and abutting property. Then a 
plan should be made, preferably by a com- 
mittee of three outside experts: an engin- 
eer who has specialized on rivers; a land- 
scape architect and a city planner. 

Before this the banks can be cleared 
and billboards and signs on building walls 
can be removed; in two places willows 
can be planted to screen the railroad; in 
another the land can be levelled for a small 
park with grass and 


each 


plenty of benches. 
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A most attractive park and boulevard 
circuit has been blocked out, all but one 
of the park units of which are already es- 
tablished and, in Mr. Robinson’s opinion, 
ideally located. It will not 
develop this system, and it will be 


cost much to 
sufii- 


ciently varied and accessible to provide 
much enjoyment. Provision is made for 
more playgrounds. Certain street exten- 
sions and changes are needed; some of 
taem would be so expensive as to be im- 


practicable. A new bridge over the river 
is talked of, and opposed on account of 
spoiling the beautiful Mr. 
Robinson thinks there might be no such un- 
fortunate result, but that it is better to 
wait and see whether future developments 
will not make it possible for the city to 


river view. 





DARK COLORED POLES INCONSPICUOUSLY PLACED ON A REAR PROPERTY LINE IN ANOTHER CITY 


One of the streets along the river could 
have a balustrade protection, and form a 
promenade on which a new public building 
might front; or the same space might be 
terraced for an outdoor café for a good 
hotel. All the river front should be well 
lighted, preferably by the “boulevard lamp,” 
a single lamp on a short standard, the long 
lines of which make a charming reflection 
in the water. 

Waterloo has made a good beginning 
in acquiring land for parks, the city char- 
ter has generous park provisions, and some 
day there will be a well rounded park sys- 
tem. Boating on the river ought to figure 
largely in the city’s social life, and a muni- 
cipal river féte, with lanterns and a band 
and Venetian singing-boats and a prize for 
the most beautifully decorated boat, would 
do much for the city and the citizens. 


get along without the bridge. He does 
not advocate public markets, particularly 
central ones, as “they are not provocative 
of clean streets ;” he prefers two small mar- 
kets, in residence sections where they would 


be of most use, rather than one central 
one. 
seriously ham 


» as it does the 


is the lack of com- 


The one thing that most 


pers Waterloo’s civie advance 


progress of many a city, 


plete union between the east and west 
sides of the community. There is dupli- 
sation of effort. a waste of resources, if two 
parts of a city are acting separately. Mr. 


Robinson rightly says: 


“The city must shake off that spirit It 
must be realized that either side alone fs 
too small and cramped for a citizen of 


Waterloo. He must have, as does the Civic 
Society, a larger vision, a wider hope and 
more embracing faith, and make his aim 
the noble one: the well-being of Waterloo.”” 
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Civil Service Reform In Municipalities 
By Albert de Roode 


Assistant Secretary, National Civil Service Reform League 


ving table, arranged in chron 

order of adoption will show in a 

| Way the extent of ci‘ | service re 
ystems in municipalities. The more 
ved torms mis nh govern 
ad te tor ‘ Service reform 

doption of the commission plan has 
Oo rapid In recent vears that the fol 
list may not include certain of the 


y ; 


which have adopted this 


New York. State law providing that 
mayors of certain cities should ap 
point civil service commissions. Sub- 
sequently extended to all 
local commissions to be 
supervisory 


cities, the 
subject to 
jurisdiction of central 
state commission. Seven villages and 
seventeen counties now under juris 
diction of state commission 


Massachusetts All cities under con- 
trol of a state commission. Law 
amended to apply to towns upon adop- 
tion by town meeting Forty-one 
cities and towns under civil service 
rules 


Philadelphia 3ullitt charter con 
tained civil service provisions, but 
machinery inadequate to prevent con 
trol by politicians. 


Illinois. State law providing for local 
commissions when adopted by popu- 
lar vote. Chicago and Evanston ac 
cepted law in 1895, Springfield, Dan 
ville, Streator and Waukegan in 1910 
Aurora, Elgin, Peoria and Rockford 
have adopted, under a_ permissive 
state law, merit systems for the police 
and fire services Cook County in 
1895 adopted law similar to Chicago 
for a portion of its service 
Milwaukee Law establishing local 
commission 


New Orleans. New charter provided 
excellent merit system. Civil service 
provision repealed in 1900 and pass 
examinations substituted, with fixed 
terms of office 

Galveston. Charter provided system 
similar to New Orleans. Repealed by 
commission charter 

Seattle and Tacoma. Charters pro 
vided strict merit system. In Tacoma, 
subsequently repealed. In 1910 Tacoma 
adopted commission plan with pro 
vision for merit system 


1897—Wisconsin Local commissions for 
police and fire services in cities over 
10,000 
New Haven. Amendment to charter 
provided lax system. Appointments 
to be made from any place on list. In 
1909, amended to provide for appoint- 
ment of one out of first three on list. 


1900—San Francisco. 


Baltimore 


school 


Charter provision. 
Charter provision for 
Ordinance’ estab- 
lished system in fire department and 
act of legislature established system 
in police department. 

Duluth, Minn. Charter provision. Ap- 
police, fire and clerical serv- 
ices with certain exceptions. 


teachers. 


plies to 


1902—Ohio. A general municipal code for 
all cities made ineffective provision 
for the merit system. In 1908, how- 
ever, a new code was adopted, con- 
taining excellent civil service pro- 
visions, which became operative in 
1910 


1903—Los Angeles. Charter provision. 


Portland, Ore. Charter provision. 


1904—Denver. Charter provision. Limited 
to certain branches, but may be ex- 
tended by council. 
Bellingham, Wash. Charter provision. 


1905—New Jersey. Law established system 
for police and fire services in Jersey 
City and Newark. 

1906—Philadelphia. Law 
commission. 
Norfolk, Va. Charter provision 


provided local 


1907—Des Moines. “Commission” govern- 
ment. Since then Cedar Rapids, Keo- 
kuk and Burlington have adopted 
same plan. 
Pittsburgh and Scranton. Law pro- 
vides local commissions. 
Long Beach, Cal. Charter provision. 
Kansas. Law permitting cities to 
adopt commission form of govern- 
ment. Subsequently adopted by Wich- 
ita, Leavenworth, Kansas City and 
others 
Colorado. State law permitting cities 
to adopt by referendum. No cities 
have yet adopted. 


1908—New Jersey. Law providing state cen- 
tral commission. Cities to adopt by 
popular vote or vote of governing 
body. Accepted by several cities by 
vote of governing body, but this de- 
clared unconstitutional by court. In 
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1910 cities of Newark and East Orange 
and County of Essex adopted by popu- 
lar vote. 

Kansas City, Mo. Charter provision. 
1909—Colorado Springs, Colo. “Commis- 
sion” plan. Also Grand Junction. 

Wheeling. Charter provision, limited 

to fire and water departments. 
Memphis. “Commission” plan. 
Berkeley, Cal. Commission plan of 
government, provides for civil service 
board but gives council full power to 
except positions from the operation of 
the merit system. 

1910—Detroit by initiative and referendum 
adopted satisfactory charter amend- 
ment which city council refused to 
pass. 

Roughly speaking, there are seven meth- 
ods of applying the competitive system to 
municipalities: (1) a general state law ap- 
plying mandatory system for municipalities, 
under the jurisdiction of a state commis 
sion, as in Massachusetts; (2) a general 
state law applying a mandatory system 
for cities with local commissions, sub- 
ject to the supervisory jurisdiction of a 
state commission, as in New York; (3) a 
mandatory system for all municipalities 
with local commissions subject to no state 
supervision, as in Ohio; (4) mandatory 
laws for particular cities, with local com 
missions, as in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Seranton; (5) general state laws pro- 
viding for local commissions, upon adop- 


tion by popular vote, as in Illinois; (6) ag 


general state law, providing for the accept- 
ance of the system by cities, the administra- 
tion to be under a state commission, as in 
New Jersey and Colorado; (7) charter pro- 
visions. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is no 
uniformity of method, and a wide range 
of choice. 

At the outset, there is the question 
whether the administration of the merit 
system is to be a matter of state or local 
control. The present tendency in munici- 
pal government seems to be towards what is 
called “home rule,” and probably the exten- 
sion of the merit system in municipalities 
will be, for the present at least, through 
methods giving the control of the system to 
local authorities. 

The rapid progress of the commission 
form of government makes it advisable to 
point out a danger, so far as the merit sys- 
tem is concerned. Most commission forms 
provide only briefly for the merit system, 
leaving the details and methods to the city 
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administration. As the system is designed 
primarily as a check upon tl 


ise of publie 
ices as spoils or patronag | 


nage, unless the 
statutory provisions are drawn with 


oft 


a con- 
siderable degree of preciseness, a city ad- 
ministration to which is left the develop- 
ment of vague charter provisions may prac- 
tically nullify the intention of the charter 
provisions. The provisions should 


Lit be 
specific and = rigid 


enough to prevent 
a city administration, through lax or- 
dinances or rules, from destroying the 
value of the merit system. In the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of a civil service 
system there is no question policy, and 


+ 
consequentiy no weight to the argument 


sometimes advanced that the local authori- 
ties should have power to preseribe the kind 
of merit system they want. In adopting a 


commission form of goverfiment, giving so 
great power to a small body of men, the peo- 
ple have seen the necessity for restricting 
that power in appointments. It is too early 
yet to state definitely how commission forms 
of government with their brief provisions 
as to the civil service will work out, but in 
the city of Des Moines there seemed to be 
at one time a certain irritation on the part 
of the administration in finding itself sub- 
ject to 
oftice. This is perhaps an inevitable ten- 
dency in the early years 


restrictions in appointments to 


The civil service rules passed by the 
Council of Des Moines take out from the 
scope of competition certain important posi- 
tions the exclusion of which would not 
seem to be in accordance with the char- 
ter requirements. The rules also provide 
for the certification from eligible lists of 
five times the number necessary to fill a 
vacancy, where the charter requires the 
certification of only double the number. This 
may possibly be a misprint. In the city 
of Cedar Rapids, which also operates un- 
der the Des Moines plan, similar exclu- 
sion of important positions is made and 
the rules provide for the certification of 
three times the number of persons neces- 
sary to fill a vacancy, instead of double the 
number, as provided in the charter. 

The American people have come to rec- 
ognize that the competitive system of select- 
ing public officers is essential to proper 
municipal administration, and this is clearly 
shown by the fact that wherever the people 
have had a chance to vote on the adoption 
of a merit system they have overwhelmingly 
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favored it. As the Board of Freeholders of 
Kansas City stated: 


“Any city in the present state of munici- 
pal advancement and progress which has no 
provision for civil service, is as much be- 
hind the times as a city without electric 
lights, telephones or street cars.” 

A somewhat significant indication of the 
public support of the merit system is the 
fact that what was formerly known as 
“civil service reform” has popularly come 
to be known as “civil service.” 

With popular support behind civil service 
reform it is only a question of time when it 
will be adopted for all municipalities in one 
form or another. It is of high importance, 
however, that at the outset the details 
should be carefully planned in order 
that the system may not be subverted from 
its proper function, 

Wherever the system has been adopted in 
municipalities it has resulted in increased 
efficiency and economy. This is not always 
tangible or reducible to precise figures, but 
there are certain instances of this nature 
which it is well worth while recording: 

In a speech before the Detroit Municipal 
League in 1905, Hon. Joseph W. Errant, 
President of the Chicago Civil Service Com 
mission, gave figures showing a saving of 
$179,000 in the management of one depart- 
ment in that city. In 1899, the cost of main- 
taining 1,801 miles of water pipe was $419,- 
000, while in 1905 the same work cost 
$240,000, although the amount of water 
piping had been increased to 1,978 miles. 
At the same time Mr. Errant gave figures 
showing that the cost of keeping streets and 
alleys clean under the merit system had 
been reduced from $19.61 per mile to $12.00. 

From figures given by the Superinten- 
dent of the Water Department of Chicago, 
in a letter dated December 31, 1904, a sav- 
ing under the merit system of one-third 
in the cost of collecting water taxes in that 
city is shown. The following figures show 
the cost for the year 1894, a year before 
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the passage of the Civil Service Law, and 


the cost for the year 1904, ten years after- 
wards: 


Years Receipts Expenses Per Cent 
1894 $3,010,259.92 $287,306.92 9Y, 
1904 4,000,000.00 260,000.00 6% 


“The new warehouse of the Department of 
Elections, under construction at Eighteenth 
and Division Streets, is a monument to the 
efficiency of civil service reform. It is being 
built out of the savings of an office that was 
once one of the most wasteful and extrava- 
gant in the city government, but which has 
become through the operation of the merit 
system one of the most efficient and 
economical. 

“There has long been a necessity for some 
sort of safe storage for the election booths 
in use in the city. At present they are 
stored in an inflammable wooden structure 
surrounded by furniture factories, and if 
they were to take fire just before an elec- 
tion the city would not only lose the 
$30,000 they represent in money value, but 
the whole election machinery would be de- 
ranged and thrown into hopeless confusion. 
The warehouse above will be built of brick, 
with but few doors and windows, will be 
practically fireproof, and will be amply large 
enough to accommodate the million or so 
feet of lumber of which the booths consist. 
The cost will be about $9,600. The entire 
sum was saved out of the aypropriation for 
the department of elections last year, and 
it is due to operation of the merit system 
in the office of Registrar Thomas J. Walsh, 
that the saving was made possible. Since 
1900 the department has lived within the 
appropriations, and has had a smal! surplus 
at the end of each year, a condition un- 
known under the Consolidation Act. Before 
the adoption of civil service reform, and 
when elections were held once in two years, 
the expenses of the Department of Elections 
averaged $200,000 a year, and have been 
known to reach $290,000. Under the charter 
the cost has been reduced to an average of 
$113,000 a year, and we now have from two 
to four elections annually. 

“It must be gratifying to taxpayers to know 
that in at least one municipal department it 
has been possible to make a permanent im- 
provement out of current revenue. That it 
has been possible is entirely due to Mr. 
Walsh’s economical administration of his 
office on merit system principles.’—Mer- 
chants’ Association Review, San Francisco. 
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The Emancipation of the Garbage Can’ 
By Dr. P. M. Hall 


Commissioner of Health, Minneapolis 


Garbage collection and garbage disposal 
have been treated of, in a general way, so 
many times that it would seem that the last 
word had been said. Instead of handling 
this great subject in a general way now, 
probably more can be learned by taking up 
some phase of the subject in detail. I will, 
therefore, confine this paper to the discus- 
sion of the “garbage receptacle” alone. 

As a text for this discussion, let us quote 
the description of the “garbage receptacle” 
as found in a well known book on sanita- 
tion: 

“The garbage receptacle, especially when 
separation of true garbage is made, is usu- 
ally one of the commonest forms of nuis- 
ance to be found. Every garbage can, un- 
less it is emptied daily and thoroughly 
washed after emptying (which is practic- 
ally never done) is in hot weather sure to 
be offensive. The annoyance from it can 
probably never be entirely done away with, 
and it is only with great care and at some 
expense that it can be reduced to a mini- 
mum.” 

When we consider that practically all 
municipalities collect and dispose of gar- 
bage separately from other forms of refuse, 
we have exactly the condition as defined— 
a separation of true garbage. As a basis 
for this paper letters of inquiry were sent 
to all cities of 100,000 population and over 
in the United States and Canada. Replies 
were received from practically all of them. 
In the majority of cities it is specified by 
ordinance or rule that the garbage recep- 
tacles shall be water-tight; shall be covered; 
shall have handles on the side of the can 
or on the cover; the size is designated from 
two gallons to two bushels; the materials 
from which the receptacle is to be made are 
specified; that it shall be kept in a place 
remote from dwellings or placed on walks 
when the hours of collection are known; 
that the collector shall neither go up-stairs 
nor down cellar for it, but that the can 
must be placed on the ground floor, ete, ete. 

A very little analysis will show that the 





* A paper read before the Section of Munici- 
1 Health Officers of the American Public 
ealth Association. 


sanitary condition of the garbage can has 
been the principle factor in determining the 
cost of the collection of garbage. It may 
be set down as an axiom in the collection of 
garbage that the cost of collection increases 
with the frequency of service. The ability 
of a man and team to-collect is not the 
amount he collects, but the number of 
stops, the distance of travel and the num- 
ber of cans he is obliged to handle, 
so that a daily collection would necessarily 
cost more than a collection every otuer 
day, and a collection twice a week more 
than a weekly collection. 

The demand for frequent collection has 
arisen from and because of the sanitary con- 
dition of the garbage receptacles. Further- 
more, undoubtedly, the sanitary condition of 
the garbage receptacle has had everything 
to do with making the mere mention of the 
word “garbage” an offense. Immediately 
comes to our minds that same noisome gar- 
bage can. 

Garbage is almost universally described in 
the rules or ordinances of cities as the ani- 
mal and vegetable waste from the kitchen, or 
as resulting from or growing out of the pre- 
paration of food. Garbage is subject to 
rapid decay, and this decay is hastened by 
three things—heat, moisture and flies, and 
yet what we call garbage is but an hour 
removed from our tables—has been served 
to us as food. 

The first step in the disposal of garbage 
is carrying it from the house and placing it 
in the can, and the question naturally arises, 
why should not this step be a sanitary one, 
and be made in the direction of educating 
the householder? Under existing conditions 
in almost every city, the can is as great, if 
not a greater nuisance, than the garbage 
itself. In the primitive days, the Indian, 
when the offense from the waste products 
of his house-keeping became too noisome, 
moved away, but in our day and generation, 
we femove the garbage and keep the smell. 
Take the first step—the placing of the gar- 
bage, the waste food or droppings from our 
tables, into any kind of receptacles—wood, 
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with the 
presence of heat, moisture and flies, you will 


galvanized iron or what-not, and 
very soon have a foul, maggoty, fly-breeding 
mess of putrefaction. Such a mess is neces 
sarily a nuisance, requires frequent removal, 
it is handled 

Is it neces- 
sary that this condition of things should be? 
Is there no way to eliminate these breeders 


and is a nuisance every time 
from the can to final disposal. 


of putrefaction—heat, moisture and the fly? 
Is it not a little bit inconsistent that we 
legislate and talk about wy-infection when 
we are perpetuating the fly-nuisance in tne 
garbage can by furnishing a most prolific 
breeding place? It has been said that the 
annoyance of the can probably never will be 
done away with. It seems that this condi- 
tion of things has been accepted everywhere 
and that nobody has tried. We find, how- 
ever, exceptions in two cities—one in the 
United States and the other in Canada, 
where at least an effort has been made to 
keep the garbage can from being a constant 
nuisance, and that is what I have come to» 
tell you about—how these two cities have 
been trying, and I will say with a great 
measure of success, to make the garbage can 
no longer a nuisance. 

“Drain garbage of all moisture, then 
wrap it in paper before putting it in the 
can, and it will neither smell badly in hot 
weather, nor freeze and stick to the can in 
cold weather Do this and have a clean 
can at all times.” 


Heat, moisture and the fly are all elim 
inated. This rule was put into practice in 
Minneapolis in February, 1907, and is still 
in force. The campaign of education was 
a hard one, but As one of 
the garbage collectors said to me within 
the week, “the garbage cans in my district 
are clean enough to keep pies in.’ 

It all rests with the collector. He has 
but to report to the Department that the 
garbage is not properly drained and wrapped 
in paper, and no further service is rendered 
until the rule is complied with. If the 
house-holder then fails properly to care for 
his garbage or to have it cleaned up, he is 
brought into court and fined. 

The operation of this rule has its 
economic as well as its sanitary side. The 


we have won. 


life of the can is very much prolonged. The 
garbage will roll out of the can in cold 
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weather as well as in the summer; if it 
does not and the garbage is frozen, the can 
emptied, for the house-holder ha 


failed to drain off the moisture. 


is not 

The col- 
lector is forbiaden to carry or use a pick or 
crow-bar to dig out frozen garbage, so the 
can is not battered up. Garbage kept in this 
does not invite flies; 
need to be collected but once a 
week even in warm weather, thus making a 
great saving in the cost of collection. It 
follows naturally that garbage which is not 
foul in the can will not be so in the wagon 
or cart. The garbage can should be kept 
water-tight, and when not so should be 
discarded and a new one provided. A great 
deal of trouble has arisen from the tipping 
over of the cans by dogs. 


way is not a nuisance; 


does not 


A recent inven- 
tion in the shape of a small appliance on 
the cover makes the cover self-locking and 
the dog nuisance is a thing of the past. 

The size of the can depends so much on 
the frequency of collection that it need 
hardly be discussed here. We have found 
that a 20-gallon can will take care of tne 
garbage of an average sized family for 
week, and is easily handled by the collector 
It is not necessary, even in a cold climate, 
to have different receptacles in the winter 
time, for if the rule regarding drainage 
f moisture and wrapping with paper is 
followed, a metal can is just as easily 
emptied and kept clean in the winter months 
as a wooden one. 

The question of location of the can is 
determined largely by the method of col- 
lection. In general terms it may be said 
that cans should be placed where they are 
most accessible to the driver. 

The results of over three years of experi- 
ence with this method of handling garbage 
in our city have been entirely satisfactory. 
At first it was laughed at as a fad of the 
department. We were asked when we would 
also require that the packages be tied with 
baby ribbon, but we persisted, and now the 
public is in accord with us, for they have 
seen actual results in the shape of clean, 
sanitary cans which are no longer a nuis- 
ance. Is it not a pertinent question that in 
the collection and disposal of garbage tha 
first step should be a system of collection 
that gives to the citizen a garbage can which 
is no longer a nuisance? 
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The Office of Mayor 

When, ten years ago, James M. Head 
became Mayor of Nashville, he found with- 
in two weeks that he could not fully per- 
form his duties as mayor and continue in 
the practice of law, as he had supposed he 
would be able to do. As he related a few 
years later, he felt that he must resign 
from the mayoralty or retire from the firm 
of which he was a member. He did not 
want to do the latter, but felt that the 
people of Nashville had committed to him 
a trust which he could not in honor aban- 
don. The partnership was promptly dis- 
solved, and for four years Mr. Head de- 
voted himself exclusively to the work of 
his public office. In a sense Mayor Head 
was the prototype of the best type of mod- 
ern American city executive, for at that 
time an election to the mayoralty of any 
but our largest cities was regarded rather 
as an honor than as an induction into a 
most serious business to which a man 
should give his whole heart, time and 
energy. Fortunately during the last few 
years the possibilities of this high office 
have been impressing themselves both upon 
its incumbents and upon the people at large. 
Better men have been elected—men with 
higher ideals and a greater desire to serve 
the city rather than themselves. As the 
Rochester Post-Express recently put it, 

“The mayor of the modern city should 
be more than the mere politician. He 
should be a student of sociology and all 
the other ologies. He should be in touch 
with the times, and in particular should he 
be abreast of the age in sanitary science, 
in all questions pertaining to the health and 
happiness of his people, and in matters ap- 
pertaining to the beautification of the muni- 
cipality.” 

“His people’—that is, or should be, the 
keynote of the administration of every 
American mayor. He should feel himself 
the “little father” of every one of the thous- 
ands or millions who have the mght to look 
to him as the guardian of their civic rights 
and the promoter of their civic happiness. 
There is almost no limit to the power of a 
mayor who sees this ideal and dedicates 
himself to its achievement. Even where 


his legal powers are unduly circumscribed 
his personal influence can hardly be with- 
stood—if he has the great mass of the peo- 
ple behind him, as he will have if he de- 
serves such support; for each year sees the 
people more ready to sustain the man who 
is fighting their battles, regardless of party 
politics, if they feel that he is sincere. 

When such a man is found in the mayor’s 
office he should be kept there as long as 
he will serve. We have not yet, in most 
cities, got away from the idea that the 
office is an “honor” that should be passed 
around. The sooner we realize that the 
mayorality is a business, and that, as in 
any other business, a man who does well 
should be retained for the public good, the 
better it will be for us. Even if a man 
does nothing remarkable during his first 
short term it were better to reélect him if 
he be a man of integrity and proved ability 
in other lines, for it takes a year or two 
to learn the business, and often a man is 
retired just when he has really fitted him- 
self for the best sort of service. 

Of course there are still mayors who 
are survivors of the old regime, men who 
snatch at the honor and perhaps the salary, 
but who have never a thought of really 
serving the people who elect them. The 
mayor of a New Jersey borough wrote 
across the reminder that was sent him of 
the expiration of his subseription for Tm 
AMERICAN City: “Please discontinue; have 
not time to read it.” Yet from the fact 
that his borough is in crying need of al- 
most everything for which this magazine 
stands it seems probable that its mayor is 
in need of the information the magazine 
gives. The moral to cities is: elect men 
who have time and inclination to read, aye 
to study, whatever will make their ad- 
ministrations most conducive to the well- 
being of the citizens. Our awakening civic 
intelligence will probably soon make obso- 
lete mayors who have no time to read up on 
civic problems, or whose interest in their 
office is merely personal. At least so we 
judge from another communication: “Am 
no longer mayor, and have no further in- 
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terest in such matters.” Seems pathetic, 
doesn’t it, that a man who has held the 
highest civie office should have no further 
interest in his city’s development when his 
own selfish ends have been served. 


A Dollar Saved Is a Dollar Earned 

City officials are almost invariably be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. On 
the one hand there is a constant demand 
for improvements that increases far more 
rapidly than does the taxable value of 
property; on the other hand there is vigor- 
ous opposition to any increase in the tax 
rate. Yet delay in making needed improve- 
ments is a deterrent of the growth of a 
city. It is, therefore, coming to be realized 
by those responsible for their city’s develop- 
ment that the same rigid economy must 
be practised that is enforced in private 
business undertakings. Difficult as it is to 
accomplish this under the form of govern- 
ment in operation in most of our cities, in 
several notable cases administrations have 
recently been making heroic efforts toward 
this end, and not without success. 

One of the most readily available meth- 
ods of conserving a city’s resources is to 
secure the lowest possible contract prices 
for public improvements consistent with 
good work. This would seem to be too self- 
evident to call for comment; but the fact 
is that many of our cities are paying for 
such work far more than it should cost, 
because bidding is restricted to local con- 
tractors, or to such others as may happen 
to learn of the proposed improvements in 
time to put in their bids. In some cases 
this is due to a lack of appreciation of the 
possible saving to be effected by securing 
outside bids; but in others advertising of 
contracts is intentionally confined to local 
papers, so that only local contractors may 
learn of them, for the avowed purpose of 
keeping the money in the city. This rea- 
son, while plausible, will not bear examina- 
tion; for the two principal items of cost 
are labor and materials. In most cases the 
latter would have to be imported even if 
local contractors secured the work, while it 
is unusual for outside contractors to import 
laborers if the local supply is adequate. 
What really results is that a few men are 
unduly enriched at the public expense; for, 
when such a policy is pursued, collusion is 
not unusual among the local contractors, 
and contract prices soar unrestrained. The 


way to check this is to give the letting of 
contracts the widest possible publicity in 
those engineering journals that are looked 
to by contractors and contracting engineers 
all over the country for just such informa- 
tion. Even then the local men have a de- 
cided advantage over outside competitors, 
as their plant is already on the spot and 
they know local labor conditions. There- 
fore if an outside contractor gets the job 
it will usually be found that the local 
men were incompetent to handle the con- 
tract or that they were not giving the city 
a fair price. In any ease officials should 
put themselves in the way of buying in 
the cheapest market, for in the long run 
such a course is of the greatest benefit to 
their city. 
wt 
A Notable Gathering 


The annual conference of the American 
Civie Association, held last month in Wash- 
ington, exceeded in attendance and inter- 
est even the expectations of those who had 
planned so earnestly for its success. At 
all the meetings the hall was well filled, 
the interest of the delegates and of the 
citizens of Washington being maintained 
by the excellence of the papers presented, 
several of which we hope to be able to 
present to our readers. Great credit is 
due to Mr. Watrous, the executive secre- 
tary of the Association both for engineer- 
ing the conference and for building up the 
membership during the past year. But the 
Association should receive even more cor- 
dial and general support than it yet has 
from both civie organizations and indi- 
vidual civic workers, for only by such co- 
operative effort through a central organiza- 
tion can the best results be obtained at a 
minimum of expenditure of effort and 
money. 

we 
The Cities’ Roll of Honor 


Richmond, which was omitted from the 
roll by mistake last month, has since sent 
in enough subscriptions to bring it up to 
fourth place and to make it a close rival 
of its sister city Norfolk. Tiffin, Ohio, 
drops out. Otherwise there are no changes 
of importance, and the order now is: New 
York, Rochester, Norfolk, Richmond, AI- 
bany, St. Louis, Kingston, Newburgh, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia and Poughkeepsie 
(tied), Los Angeles, Elmira, Williamsport, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh. 
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The Cities of the Future’ 


By E. 


Architecte de 


It is not without a certain hesitation 
that I attack this question of the influenc 
which and may 


have upon the construction and the appear 


modern science industry 


ance of the cities of the future. 
tion upon more or less probable hypotheses 
leads 
entirely erroneous ones. 


ly logical 


Specula 
to daring conclusions, sometimes t 
Even in apparent 
discussion the precise limit 
which separates probability from fantasy 
difficult to Bending 
all my efforts not to step over that line, I 


is very determine. 


will apply myself to seeking out new forms 
which the street and the house, the cor 
stituent and original elements of the city, 
may t ike. 


Whatever be its future 

» | . , : , 7° snl 
every large city will always have a nucleus 
of intense 


struction. 


may expansiol 
activity and of congested con 
It is a portion of such a nucleus 
Let us start with the 
today. 
While the modern house is a vast improve 


that we will examine. 


defects of the street and house of 


ment over that of the last century, it still 
leaves much to be desired. It 

we find there an elevator, water, gas, elec 
tricity, telephone, baths and sewer connec 
tion; but we find also ugly chimneys which 
spread clouds of unhealthful smoke over the 
city; and waste of all kinds are 
emptied into dirty boxes, which are placed 
along the street in the evening, and are 
emptied by scavengers in the morning. The 
cleaning of dwelling-houses is very ele- 
mentary; carpets are shaken and beaten at 
open windows, and dust and germs are scat- 
tered generously through the air breathed 
by passers-by. 

The street itself is far from having at- 
tained its highest development; it is the 
modern form of the ancient country road, 
laid out on the natural ground level and 
provided with a paved driveway and two 
sidewalks. Underneath the driveway there 


is true that 


ashes 


read before the Town 
Conference of the Royal Institute 
Architects. 


*Abstract of a paper 
Planning 
of British 


Heénard 


la Ville de Paris 


is a conduit, designed originally for carr 
ing off rain and waste water, but 
priated for all 


lt was nol 


sorts of things 
intended. First pip 


water and for river water were installed 


then pneumatic mail tubes were add 
and pipes for compressed air; and , 
growing more and mors I 1 
complicated, a perfect skein of telepl ie 
and telegraph wires. This conduit is too 
much encumbered to accommodate the « 
tric light cables, so they have had t 


placed under the sidewalks, a little above 
the gas pipes. 


All these 
or method. 


systems are laid without order 
When it is necessary to get 
at them, each piece of work, whether it be- 
longs to the companies or to the municipal 


administration, goes on from day t 
without any harmonious plan. Thi the 


reason why the city of Par 


years been constantly in a turmoil, and 
both wheel and foot traffic have be me 
more and more difficult. The earth it 
is incessantly disturbed loses its consis- 


tency; it is then necessary to make a tem- 
porary paving, and to wait a few weeks 
until the ground has settled sufficiently to 
begin on a final paving, or at least until 
Metropolitan be 
gins to turn things upside down again. 
The greatest 


some other section of the 


inconvenience of this sys 
tem is that it makes very difficult and even 
impossible every industrial undertaking 
that contributes a new element to the safety 
and wellbeing of the inhabitants, and this 
in the face of the certain adoption of some 
of these plans. For example, vacuum clean- 
ing is almost sure to become general, and a 
system of pipes will have to be laid for pneu- 
matic dust removal, to the great benefit 
of public health. There is no place for 
this important installation in the conduit. 
The sending of letters by pneumatic tubes, 
similar to, but larger than, those which 
transmit despatches, commends itself as a 
saving of both time and money. 
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The uses of cold are increasing, and it 
is not absurd to predict a network of pipes 
for liquid air. Coal is a fuel of the fac- 
tory; it is bulky and dirty, and it is likely 
that in the future petroleum will be dis 
tributed to dwelling houses through pipes. 
Oxygen combined with petroleum gives an 
intense, smokeless fire for heating systems. 
for bakers’ ovens, etc. There will be other 
systems for distributing sea water and even 
fresh air brought from an island near the 
coast or from a mountain summit to cer- 
tain city sections or special inhaling rooms. 
This extravagant, but it is, 
nevertheless, an illustration of the installa- 
tions which future science may demand. 


may appear 


To bring these things to pass under pres- 
ent methods the street would have to undergo 
periodical upheavals, entailing prohibitive 
expense for all the companies concerned. To 
find a remedy we must attack the problem 
in full, and study out a harmonious plan 
for a new city, or at least a new quarter 
of the city; the principle can then be adap- 
ted to the transformation of old cities. 

The whole trouble comes from the old 
idea that the street should be laid out on 
the natural ground level. There is nothing 
to justify this way of thinking; in fact, 
if we begin with the opposite theory that 
sidewalks and roadway should be built at 
a height sufficient to allow space beneath 
them for all public service service installa- 
tions, the difficulties will entirely disappear. 
This, of course, implies a basement floor for 
the adjacent houses, since the ground floor 
will be raised to the street level. 

Let us look at the plan of a street built 
according to this new idea, and note the 
advantages. In the first place, the road- 
way and sidewalks would be built once for 
all, like a bridge roadway, and need never 
be meddled with again except for ordinary 
repairs. The pavement may be of wood or 
any other elastic material, covering a 
smooth floor of reinforced concrete. This 
floor, built at a height of five metres above 
the ground, would be supported at the sides 
by two masonry walls parallel with the 
front walls of the adjacent buildings, with 
a small space between. Rows of pillars four 
or five metres apart would support the road- 
way between the.side walls. 

Directly below this roadway would be sus- 
pended the whole system of pipes required 
for the following purposes: vacuum clean- 
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ing, supplies of compressed air, fresh air 
and liquid air, river water, sterilized 
water, petroleum, mail delivery and all the 
systems of electric wires for telegraph, tele- 
phone, light and power, high-frequency cur- 
rents, etc. Below these systems, all acces- 
sible and easily cared for, would be a free 
space 2.25 metres high, with its floor on 
the natural ground level. On this floor 
four tracks would be laid, one metre apart, 
on which trains of trucks would run, ecarry- 
ing away dirt and refuse as it accumulated 
at the houses, delivering all heavy and 
bulky materials, and clearing away rubbish 
from places where building and repairing 
were going on. 

The two middle tracks would be used for 
long distance transportation; those on the 
sides would be used for making up the 
trains, and would be connected by turntables 
with the private tracks leading into the 
houses. The iron gates or gratings where 
the trucks entered the cellars would be so 
constructed that there would be no communi- 
cation between the house and the street 
without the simultaneous consent of the 
representatives of the householder and the 
public service. 

This underground street would be lighted 
at all times by incandescent lamps and by 
sheets of glass set in the sidewalks. Natural 
ventilation, aided by electric fans, would be 
secured by high shafts placed at intervals 
at the partition walls between the houses. 
Each house front would be separated from 
its neighbor by a uniform recess, 1x2 
metres, at the interior end of which would 
stand the ventilating shaft. 

Below the level of the service street would 
be laid a small sewer, used only for carry- 
ing off water. It might be possible to sub- 
stitute for sewers laid on a grade water- 
tight mains for waste water, which could 
be forced out or pumped up regardless of 
the level of the ground. Under the mid- 
dle of the service street there would be a 
large fireproof main for carrying off smoke, 
assuming the old-fashioned way of heating 
with wood or coal to be still in use in these 
houses; but it is to be hoped that smoke- 
producing fires will then be prohibited, and 
that their place will be taken by oxygen 
stoves furnishing complete combustion. In 
any case such a fireproof main could be used 
to draw off the gases thrown off by kitchen 
stoves. 
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To sum up: this arrangement amounts to 
unfolding the modern street into two 
streets, one above in the open air, designed 
solely for light vehicles and for pedestrians, 
the other below on the surface of the earth, 
where all public service systems would be 
installed, and where all refuse would be re- 
moved and all heavy merchandise trans- 
ported. 

We may note as an illustration of this 
scheme the traffic subways of Chicago be- 
tween the railroad stations and private 
warehouses; but these tunnels. have the 
double inconvenience of being placed at too 
great a depth and of being much narrower 
than the street. A service road occupy- 
ing the entire street width is much more 
advantageous because it makes use of all 
the available space. When new undertak- 
ings demanded more space, or the building 
of a new transportation line became im- 
perative we could dig deeper, and clear 
the necessary space for the underpinning, 
and this could be done for any number of 
subterranean streets without disturbing the 
traffic of those above. 

In generalizing along these lines we are 
led to conceive of a city the streets of 
which are arranged according to the amount 
and kind of traffic, possibly with three or 
four roadways one below another: the first 
for pedestrians and vehicles, the second for 
tramways, the third for various pipe sys- 
tems and the removal of refuse and the 
fourth for transportation of merchandise, 
ete. We should thus have a many-storied 
street just as we have a many-storied house, 
and the general traffic problem, however 
great, would be solved. However, it is likely 
that the “unfolded” street, such as T have 
described, would suffice for a long period 
in the present state of city life. 

In a new city the application of such 
a scheme would be easy. At the outer end 
of the first system of streets constructed, in 
order to establish direct communication 
with the natural level of the country, there 
would be a five per cent incline, supported 
by iron framework which could be taken 
to pieces and set up further out as the 
city expanded. The earth excavated from 
the foundations of houses and other con- 
structions, instead of being conveyed out- 
side the city at great expense and con- 
gesting the country with rubbish heaps, 
could be used to raise the ground in parts 


of the city where subterranean streets 
would not be needed, and to lay out parks, 
gardens or other public grounds as they 
might be desired. This method of using ex- 
cavated earth for filling would determine 
the height above ground to be adopted for 
the artificial street. 

It would be more difficult to apply this 
system to old cities. It would be a matter 
of removing immense quantities of earth 
in order that subterranean streets might 
be laid out, because there could be no 
question of disturbing our art treasures or 
of interfering with our historic monuments 
and the time-honored aspect of our ancient 
cities. But this is not impossible; it is 
a question of money, and the amount can 
be calculated. Excavation to a depth of 
five metres, the construction of the platform 
and the sewers of the lower street, would 
cost 140 franes per surface metre, not in- 
cluding the cost of the various mains and 
electric cables, which would have to be 
borne by the companies holding the fran- 
chises. 

The area of public roads in Paris (drive- 
ways and sidewalks) being about 3,700 
acres, the total expense would be about 
420,000,000. Suppose the operation ex- 
tends over a period of 100 years; this makes 
an annual cost of $4,200,000, which would 
not be excessive for an annual budget of 
$70,000,000. But the entire center of Paris, 
one-third of its total area, could be trans- 
formed in 35 years at a cost of $140,000,000. 

However that may be, the point to be re- 
membered in this discussion is that every 
new road opened in an old city should be 
constructed on the principle of a double 
roadway. 

Turning now to examine the adjacent 
houses, we find that the new industrial 
arts, alluded to above, will relieve the con- 
ditions of modern life, and insure public 
health and comfort. Besides the passenger 
elevator there will be a freight elevator 
running down to the cellar, as well as boxes 
earrying letters and packages up and down 
to the different stories. Besides the or- 
dinary tub and shower baths there will be 
sea water baths for special treatment. Be- 
sides pipes for waste water there will be 
vacuum cleaning and in each apartment 
hoppers for receiving heavy rubbish, which 
will fall directly into the trucks on the sub- 
terranean street. Electricity will furnish 
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light and power; petroleum and oxygen will 
supply heat; liquid air will cool the re- 
frigerators ; heat radiators there 
will be cold radiators, so that it will be pos- 
sible to get any desired temperature at any 
season and in any place. By controlling 
the temperature, and the pressure and qual- 


besides 


ity of the air breathed, as well as by using 
electric currents, it will be possible to ar- 
range in each apartment one or more health 
chambers, closed by double windows and 
tight double doors, in which the city 
dweller, overcome by the intensity of his 
life, can find a permanent health re- 
sort with all the conditions 
which he has been accustomed to seek in 
travel. Do not forget that a metre of 
fresh air taken from a nearby street, the 
Rue de Rivoli, for instance, contains 6,000 
germs, while a cubic metre of 


hygienic 


fresh air 


taken by the open sea or in the matalia.™ 


contains only 2 As for the 
chimneys with their clouds of evil smoke, 
they will have entirely disappeared. 
Glass-enclosed shelters in various har 
monious architectural forms, extending over 
the sidewalks, will protect the pedestrians 
from the rain. The normal height of houses 
will exactly equal the width of the street, 
so that the rays of the sun will strike the 
facades of the houses at an angle of not 
less than 45 degrees. Each householder 
will have the right to build an elevated 
walk or balcony at any part of the front 
that he pleases, provided that it does not 
than one-fourth or 
of the entire frontage. 


or 3 germs. 


cover more one-third 
Permission will be 


given to make architectural changes to 
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facilitate the installation of the wireless 
telegraph. 

We have an absolutely illogical method 
of roofing our houses; we build our verti- 
cal walls of strong, durable materials, and 
then we cover them with light roofing that 
will not last more than forty years and 
which will need constant and costly re- 
pairs. The only roofs of ancient buildings 
which have endured until now are those, 
like the Panthéon d’Agrippa, built of mass- 
ive blocks of masonry or concrete. Sloping 
roofs are all very well in places where 
buildings are scattered and land is cheap, 
but in large cities the strong flat roof has 
the double advantage of durability and 
of rendering available a space equal to the 
ground area. With all the various re- 
sources of reinforced concrete our roofs 
ean easily be made suitable for gardens, 
and, far more important in days that are 
coming, for landing places for airships. 
We have not yet reached that stage of 
progress, for the aviator is not yet master 
of his apparatus, but the day is coming 
when the entire physiognomy of cities will 
be changed, when aerial automobiles will 
flit from roof to roof; when great elevators 
will serve equally to lift motor cars from 
subterranean garages to the ground level, 
and to carry aeroplanes to their roof sta- 
tions. In those days there will have to be 
new traffic regulations for the now unde- 
fined aerial streets, and the entire city may 


be constructed on a zone 


system deter- 


mined by distinctions between the weight 
and character of various forms of air craft 
demanding different kinds of landing places 
to insure public safety. 
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Progress in City Waste Disposal During 1910 


F. Morse 


Sanitary Engineer 


A review of the progress made in waste 
disposal in American commuurties is in- 
teresting chiefly for the promise it offers 
for the advancement of improved methods 
over old forms of inetticient and insani- 
tary collection and disposal of waste. The 
growth of the ideas of sanitation in the 
minds of public officials on subjects that 
affect the comfort of the people has been 
marked by a higher sense of duty to the 
public and better appreciation of improved 
methods which have been presented for in- 
spection. Along with the growth of the 
City Beautiful the progress of the City 
Healthful has kept even pace. 

Referring to previous articles on this 
subject published in Tue American City 
during the past year,* and taking up the 
various phases of the work divided into 
the collection and disposal by several 
methods therein described, it may be in 
teresting to review the progress made along 
these lines in the past twelve months. 

Garbage Disposal by Crematories 

The crematory and incinerator system 
used by the smaller municipalities and 
communities has not made so rapid prog- 
ress as has been attained by other methods. 
There is an evident hesitation on the part 
of the authorities to adopt a crematory or 
imcincrator duign, operated for the dis- 
posal of only a comparatively small part 
of the whole municipal waste output, and 
demanding the employment of labor and 
fuel to such an extent as to make it ex- 
pensive to maintain. The contracts for 
the construction of crematory plants - are 
limited to only four cities, and in these 
instances they have been accepted only 
after a very rigid investigation and thorough 
rreliminary tests and trials for the com- 
pletion of their contract specifications. 

In one instance where two crematories 
were built under a contract to receive 
the mixed waste of the city without separa- 
tion, it was found impossible for the crema- 
tory to destroy the required quantity be- 
cause of the presence of a large proportion 
“Vol. II, pp. 119, 177, 223 and 271; Vol. Tl 
pp. 36 and 84 
[32] 


of ashes which could not be dealt with by 
this method. In this case a compromise 
was arrived at, by which the people agreed 
to make a preliminary separation of the 
garbage and the refuse, and the city agreed 
to collect these separately and to deliver 
the garbage to the furnaces for disposal. 
The ashes went to the dumps in the usual 
and accepted way, but the extra cost of 
collection of the garbage must be charged 
against the cost of doing the work by the 
city’s agency. 

In another instance a crematory was 
built guaranteeing a stipulated amount 
within a given time, and fell short of 
the contract requirements. The matter is 
still unadjusted and the crematory not ac- 
cepted. In still another instance, where a 
large incinerator failed of meeting its con- 
tract specifications, and a suit by the con- 
tracting company was brought to compel 
payment by the city, it is defended on the 
ground that the contract was not complied 
with. It seems very evident, therefore, 
that the authorities have at last awak- 
ened to a sense of their responsibility on 
the question of the construction and opera- 
tion of garbage furnaces, and are no longer 
willing to follow the old line of procedure 
of contracting for and accepting almost 
anything that may be presented to them 
under the title of “Garbage Crematory.” 

Disposal by Reduction Methods 

This disposal of waste by the reduction 
system has made very considerable ad- 
vances along the lines of municipal work. 

At Columbus a municipal garbage plant 
has been installed at a cost of $180,000, 
and is now treating some 40 to 50 tons per 
day, about one-half of its capacity. A late 
description of this plant by the engineer in 
charge shows a very complete and _ thor- 
ough arrangement of machinery with sev- 
eral items of new apparatus brought into 
use for the special purposes of this in- 
stallation. 

There have been two garbage reduction 
plants to be operated by private compan- 
ies, contracted for by two other American 
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cities. At East St. Louis there is under 
construction by the company controlling 
the process known as the “Weislogel,” a 
plant for the disposal of 50 to 60 tons 
per day. This will be an improvement on 
a much larger scale of the plant now in 
operation at Vincennes. A contract has 
been let by the City of Bridgeport tor 
the installation of a reduction plant similar 
to those in use at York and Reading, Pa. 
This will follow in the main the same 
methods that are employed in the reduc- 
tion system at Reading where the work 
is done by steam and without the use of 
naphtha. 

The City of Boston is now considering 
the renewal of its contract for a periol o 
ten years with the Sanitary Product Com- 
pany for the treatment of its garbage, and 
including also the disposal of all other 
classes of refuse and ashes under one con- 
tract with the same Company. This con- 
tract method has been adopted after a pro- 
longed examination of the work in other 
cities of the country, and in placing all 
the disposal work in the hands of a com- 
pany the city radically changes the former 
method of disposal of a part of the waste 
by the city’s agency. 


Disposal by Destructor System 


The third system of disposal, which has 
been more rapidly advanced during the 
past year, is the combustion of all classes 
of waste by the destructor system. In May 
last the completion of the great plant at 
Milwaukee showed that the construction 
and equipment for the disposal of 300 tons 
per day were entirely satisfactory; that not 
only was the work thoroughly well done 
but the advantages gained by this metho] 
exceeded the estimates of the engineers 
who made the design, and the guarantees 
of the company which performed the work. 

There has been erected a large destructor 
at Buffalo, which receives and destroys the 
refuse remaining after the selected portions 
are removed as salable in the market, and 
furnishes power for pumping sewage. 

At Westmount, Canada, an additional 
unit of three grates has been installed in 
connection with the former Meldrum in- 
stallation, the combined capacity now reach- 
ing a total of 100 tons per day. The re- 
turns from the first unit after four years 
operation proved that the work was so re- 
munerative that it was thought advis- 


able to erect an additional unit to be hei 
in reserve anticipating the rapid growth ot 
the city. Ottawa, Canada, has also con- 
tracted for a large destructor plant wiica 
is now under construction. At Vancouver, 
where a small plant of 40 tons capacity has 
been operating for two years, it has been 
found so advantageous to the city that a 
contract has been made for a second des- 
tructor having a capacity of 120 tons per 
day. Montgomery, <Ala., has now under 
construction a destructor with a capacity 
of 60 tons per day, the steam power from 
which will be used in pumping the water 
supply, the station of which is near the 
destructor works. 

The Borough of Richmond, New Yor 
City, after operating its destructor for 
three years, has found it so much to its 
advantage that it is now about con- 
tracting for the installation of a plant 
with a capacity of 90 tons per day, to be 
located in the central section of the bor- 
ough, and to care for the waste of some- 
thing like 40,000 people. The plans in- 
clude the development of the property as 
a general station for various branches of 
municipal work, utilizing the power from 
the destructor. 

San Francisco, after an investigation by 
expert engineers, has entered into a con- 
tract for the erection of two large dis 
posal plants at a cost of $225,000. These 
are to be on the northern and southern 
sides of the city, and are immediately 
adjoining the area of territory from whic' 
they will receive the waste. 

The City of Seattle, after an experience 
of four years with a Meldrum destructor, 
built under the superintendence of the 
City Engineer, has now announced its in- 
tention of installing four more destructor 
plants of about the same capacity in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. In this city the 
clinker from the destructor is utilized for 
buildings. 

A destructor plant built at Portland, Ore., 
during the past year, having a capacity of 120 
tons per day, is now just beginning its work, 
and is expected to fulfill its contract require- 
ments in every respect. FE] Paso, Tex., is 
now proceeding with the construetion of 
a destructor contracted for in the early 
part of the vear, which is to be built in econ- 
nection with the sewage disposal system, 
affording power for the pumping of sewage 
by the destruction of its municipal waste. 
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’ There are several other cities and tow 
investigating this question with the in 
tention of ultimately adopting the destruc 
tor system, believing that, under Ameri 
can conditions of garbage production and 
collection, the destruction in an unsepar 
ited state by the destructor method off 
many advantages over the former means 
of destroying garbage only by the crema- 
tory and incinerator, or its disposal by 
reduction processes, leaving the other con 
stituents of the waste (ashes and refuse 
to be carried to the dumps or disposed of it 
some other insanitary way. 

Another thing is very noticeable in cor 
sidering the progress of this work, and th 


is that all the investigations in the er 
tion of destructor and municipal redu 
tion plants have been conducted by ex 
pert engineers, who, after becoming famil 
iar with the requirements and conditions 


of the towns, are able to bring forward 
| 


a design and estimates for the disposal 0 
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municipal waste, which in each case has 
been adopted by the municipalities. It 
s being recognized that the work of muni 
cipal garbage collection and disposal is an 
engineering question, and, as such, should 
be handled under competent engineering 
advice in order that the best results may 
be obtained. It is no longer necessary for 
a considerable number of gentlemen, com- 
posing a committee of councils or boards 
of health to spend their time in exploring 
and investigating garbage crematories, when 
the results of all the work done in the 
country for the past years can be obtained 
through books giving this information, and 
any town can have the efficient assistance 
and service of engineers who keep them 
selves posted as to the progress of this 
work, and are competent to give advice on 
a question which has heretofore been at 
tended with unsatisfactory results ob- 
tained at sometimes very considerable ex 


pense 


Simplified City Government 


By Hon. Samuel A. Carlson 


Mayor of Jamestown, New York 


No greater problem confronts the Am 
erican people than that of municipal gov- 
ernment. In the great rush of this age 
there has been a tendency among the peo- 
ple of our cities to overlook the fact that 
the health, safety, convenience and com 
fort of every inhabitant depends upon the 
kind of municipal government under which 
he lives. We have achieved wonders in 
the industrial and commercial fields, we 
have built great cities; yet while we have 
attained greatness along these lines it is 
to be deplored that the element of com- 
mercialism in American life has in a large 
degree overshadowed the element of true 
patriotism; but there are signs of a civic 
awakening all over this broad land. 

We are coming to understand more and 
more that public service is not a matter 
of partisan politics, not a matter of in- 


*From an address delivered before the 
League of American Municipalities. 


dividual profit, but a matter of pure 
patriotism. 

We are coming to understand that the 
municipality is a business institution in 
which every citizen is a stockholder, and 
we are just beginning to realize that the 
only way that these citizen stockholders 
can secure dividends in the form of re- 
duced taxes and improved service is by the 
enforcement of the same businesslike, the 
same direct, the same simplified methods 
that have crowned with success the great 
business corporations of the commercial 
world. 

The trouble with most of our cities is 
the clumsiness of administration through 
government by a multiplicity of boards; 
there is too much divided responsibility, 
too much confusion in the management of 
public business. No one is authoritatively 
responsible for anything. The controlling 
power in nine-tenths of our cities is dis- 
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tributed between a mayor, an aldermanic 
board, a health board, a police board, a 
water board, a park board, a lighting board, 
a hospital board, a public works board, and 
a board of assessors. The result is not only 
constant friction and contlict as to author- 
ity but often duplication of public expen- 
ditures. Public health, for instance, de- 
mands clean streets and alleys, a sanitary 
sewer system, a thorough collection of gar- 
bage, a vigilant enforcement of ordinances 
through police authorities, yet in most cases 
we find one board in control of street work, 
another in control of sewers and garbage 
collecting, while still another is in control 
of the police. It can be readily seen that 
the interest of public health suffers because 
of this division of authority and respon- 
sibility, and what is true of publie health 
is also true of other public interests. It 
is a common occurrence to find one board 
making costly street surface improvements 
only to have them immediately torn up by 
the authority of another board having 
charge of the water, sewer, or some other 
subway work. It requires but very little 
argument to convince anyone that such an 
unsystematie plan of conducting public af- 
fairs means not only inefficiency but a 
waste of publie funds. 

Another marked defect in municipal gov- 
ernment as constituted in the average city 
is an excess of what may be termed local- 
ism. The idea of territorial representa- 
tion has been carried too far, resulting 
in a narrowminded disregard of the inter- 
ests of the whole, in a morbid watchfulness 
over the supposed immediate needs of a 
small part of the whole. This particular 
form of political disease might be well de- 
fined as a malady of ward politics. 

There is no more necessity for one or 
two aldermen to be elected from each ward 
to promote ward improvements than there 
is for one or two aldermen to be elected 
from each street for the purpose of pro- 
moting street improvements. 

The business affairs of a city cannot be 
efficiently transacted by men getting to- 
gether once a week or once a month and 
simply passing resoluttons. The only sue- 
cessful and economical way of conduct- 
ing the business affairs of a city is by a 
small board composed of the heads of de- 
»ortments who give their entire time to 
the nublie interests, and who are subject 
to recall by the people. Good government 
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calls for a centralized management organ- 
ized without the machinery of party nomi- 
nations. There is no more necessity for 
party nominations in city elections than 
there is for party nominations in the elec- 
tion of officials for a large business cor- 
poration. 

There are no national problems involved 
in the affairs of a city. ‘The tariff, the 
currency, the army and navy questions have 
nothing whatever to do with city matters. 
It was Benjamin Harrison who said that 
“partisan politics is a national necessity 
but a municipal misfortune.” 

The great majority of the people of our 
cities have been blinded by party prejudice; 
but they are getting their eyes open these 
days. Many have already discovered that 
it is vastly more important to vote Tor 
a “straight candidate” than it is to vote 
for a “straight ticket.’ Speaking in a 
partisan sense, there is no such thing as 
a Democratic way of constructing a sewer 
or a Republican way of constructing a 
pavement, but there is a business way of 
doing such things. This business way of 
conducting municipal affairs implies not 
only the elimination of partisanship but 
the concentration of authority so that re- 
sponsibility can be easily fixed. 

Jovernment by republics has always 
been purest in centralized authority, in 
president, governor, and mayor, rather than 
in congress, legislature and city council. 
Democracy means government that re- 
sponds to the will of all the people with 
directness and effectiveness. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who said that 
“eovernmental power should be concentra- 
ted in the hands of a very few men, who 
would be so conspicuous that no citizen 
could help knowing all about them.” 

There is not a mayor of an American 
city but has greater opportunities to fur- 
ther dishonest schemes than has a city 
council, yet the fact that the publie finger 
ean be put on him, and the fact that he is 
accountable to all the people tends to keep 
him in harmony with the publie will, even 
though he may owe his election to un- 
worthy influences; and the instances are 
rare where the executive of a city, state 
or nation has been found guilty of cor- 
runtion. 

There is not a governor of a state but 
has opportunities for plunder that exceed 
those of a member of the legislature, yet 
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wh it our leg) latures have in measure 


lost the confidence of the American pub 
lic, this is not true of the executives. Con 
centrated responsibility has saved the lat 
divided 


destroyed the good 


ter while 
tially 


; 


responsibility has par 
name of the 
ormer 

Simplified city government has already 
splendidly exemplified in Des Moines, 
and about other 
in America. It is called a new plan as far 
as muni ipal government 
it is an old tried plan that has been in 


vogue in the 


heen 


Galveston seventy cities 


3 concerned, yet 
national go 


the formation of the republic 
Congrre merely make laws and ipp 


vernment since 


priates money, but the executive, the ad 
affairs of the 
national government, represt nting the in 


ministrative, the business 


terests WOOO O00 peopl re under the 
ed of the 
give the 
control 
a $400,000,000 canal, 


commission compos 
and his cabinet We 
President of the United States 
over the building of 


control of a 
president 


yet we seem to think that it is necessary to 
have scores of aldermen and a multiplicity 
of boards to look after the public work 


of a city which is a trivial affair ec 
with the 
A vast 


national government, the 


mpared 
Panama 
mstitute the 


upreme power of 


gigantic undertaking at 
army of officials e 


our nation, yet no one has ever found that 
than 
president, vice 


it was ssary to vote tor more 
three of these 
president, and congressman 

One of the 
ernment in 
tion of too many unimportant officials at 
time. A cumbersome ballot confuses 


the voter, makes vital issues subordinate to 


neces 


officials, viz. 


great obstacles to grrood gov 
most of our cities is the ele 
one 


petty politics, and defeats the ve rv ends ot 
democracy. 

The business affairs of the city should 
be under control of the mayor and four 
properly compensated municipal experts ap 
pointed by the mayor and constituting his 
cabinet. There should be a department of 
finance, a department of public utility, 
a department of public safety and a de 
partment of improvements of thes 
experts should be at the head of each of 
these similarly to the 


and OM 


departments plan 


AMER 
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which 
Moine Ss. 


recall by 


Des 
The mayor should be subject to 
the people. 

In the place of a board of aldermen ther 
should be a municipal legislature that 
should meet once or twice a year, authorize 


has ope rated so splendidly in 


the budget, pass upon the mayor’s appoint 
and all matters 
ordinances, ete. 


ments legislative such as 


Questions which have to 


do with the formulation of policies and 
the rights of citizens are matters that call 
for debate and comparison of views, and it 
is proper and wise that these questions be 
considered and deliberated upon by a larg: 
and representative body; but the manag: 
of all public utilities, the construction 
of all public work, the control of the police 
fire, health, and other departments 
are strictly business functions which should 
be directly under the 
perts appointed by the 


ment 
street 


control of the ex 
mayor who is di 
responsible to all the 
nstance, if 1s 


rectly people For 
a legislative question whether 
light 


eity 


should own a water, gas, 
utility, but 


finally 


or nota city 
or transportation when 
dete rmined ut 
utility be 


should 


from the realm 


wnership has been 
management of such 
siness proposition, and 
be removed, so to speak, 
tive discussion to the realm of bus 
hess di i! ir 


The members of the 
ture should serve without pay, and should 


municipal legisla 
be elected under the proportional represen 
tation system so that all so called elements 
of the community would be given represen 
tation in proportion to the numerical vot 
No one objects to majority 
it should also go minority 


ing strength. 
rule, but with 


representation, for the minority element 
may be the progressive element, the busi 
element that repre 


Proportional rep 


ness element or the 
«ents desirable reforms. 
resentation would insure at all times the 
election to the legislative body of at least 
a certain number of highminded men who 
would tower intellectually and in every way 
above the men usually chosen through the 
influence of politicians skilled in the art 
ef marshalling majorities for mere party 


purposes. 
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Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


The Activities of Morristown Women 

In this department for November we told 
of the community activities of the men of 
Morristown, N. J. The women of Morris 
town have been busy at the same time. Last 
February they organized the Women’s 
Town Improvement Committee, and the re- 
sults for the season show judgment and 
energy. 

The women organized a junior civic 
committee, which has sueceeded in arous- 
ing interest in a more beautiful town among 
the school children, and has formed a so- 
ciety among them for activities along this 
line. A number of rubbish boxes have been 
placed about the town to receive what for- 
merly went into the streets. The play 
ground committee presented a flag and a 
number of baby swings to the playground, 
and is agitating the location of the play 
ground in a better section of the town. 
In a movement to elevate the moving pic- 
ture shows the children’s protective com- 
mittee has met with encouragement from 
the managers of the local theatres. The 
committee has also looked after truants 
from the schools. 

Codéperating with the Board of Freehold- 
ers, the jail committee secured the appoint- 
ment of a matron for the county jail. The 
finance and membership committee has se- 
cured a membership of 300, and expects to 
make big increases. The town is without 
a shade tree commission, and the shade 
tree and sidewalk committee has been un- 
able to make much progress. It has set 
out a few trees itself, however. One of 
the most active committees has been that 
on sanitation. The “cleaning up day” 
conducted by it was most successful, and 
the committee has coéperated with the 
Board of Health in dealing with insani- 
tary conditions about the town. The work 
of the city beautiful committee was mani- 
fested through the interest taken by the chil- 
dren in gardens and window boxes, many 
of the streets showing good results from 


the campaign. The committee persuaded 
the Lackawanna Railroad to make much 
needed improvements in the grounds near 
the station. It succeeded in bettering con 
ditions in the women’s room at the depot, 
installed 


at the drinking fountain. It also furnished 


and got a sanitary cup machin 


medical and surgical care to several needy 
families. 

This is a good record. It is interesting, 
particularly as showing the range of activi 
ties into which a progressive organization 
may go when it has the interests of its 


community at heart. 


o%e 
Quincy Unsigning Herself 
Quincey, IL, is setting an example which 


} 


could be followed in every town and vil 


lage in the country. It is more easy to 
start a community movement in a small 
place than in a large one. There is ger 

erally more community sense in a small 
place, if there is any sense at all. What 
Quincey is doing, therefore, any smaller 
place ought to be able to do with greater 
ease, and let us hope the people of 1 

place may say that they aren't quite up to 
the standard of Quincy people. Others will 
know they are not, if, after asking what 
under the sun they can do about signs in 
the streets, they do not do as Quiney is 
doing. 

Quincy is disposing of her signs, the kind 
that make so many of our streets a hideous 
nightmare, things.to be shunned, escaped 
by whatever process. Quincy is doing this 
by a sort of community upheaval, by an 
outward expression of an inner feeling 
which, thank goodness, the people of 
Quincy have come to possess. It is a mani- 
festation the civie logicians have always 
said would come when a place had a civic 
conscience, but we do not often get a 
chance to see it work. 

How did they do it? They simply tore 
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East Longmeadow’'s Meeting Method I >» as uninteresting. 
The Town Improvement Society of ] { \p 
Longmeadow, M . reports the method ; need t : 


, ’ 
ng along. Two citizens. o1 : not 11 
. Clos She Weatlnn 

( cer ol n a ve nprovem : 7 . 

. . so . | r l neo? 
tion 1n a prog! ve neighboring « 
invited to address the Society. For a 
hours pre T is to the n eting thy SY ov 
ers were taken in automobiles to all part \ Wellesley Citizen’s Unique 
of the village so that they could learn th H good 

nditions al 1 te suggestions for ] \I / 
provements When the came ¢t ; +} \ - t 
were able make rete appl ! { t 
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Here is the ] Ki ag | h Wel 
improve ment s aT tir , wome n’s clubs and a BD { nd W 
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either intellectual cocktails or short roads he had torn int 
to the ideal. The mental cocktail, sought 
particularly by women’s clubs, becomes 

habit. It becomes more and 

sive because the more diluted first appli name nd address on tl 
cations soon cease to satisf 
sive cocktail artists become a necessity. And “Near Madam: The 

it doesn’t lead to results Short roads t cara ere pic] p | t] 


the ideal never work. There are many wl streets of Wellesley, wher 
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rk to t extent of refrainir n the “Fly Pest,” and there are many 
ne th tter from t t other plans ler way for making the sea 
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Needham Salutes a New Arrival 


The t n f Needham, Mass.. has been 


1 by the billposter, and the peopl 
| organization have spoken, in 
tain terms, as to their opinion 
Ch V say 
\\ men of the Congregational wd 
thie ( N e organized with the 
~" we Ifare of the town 
; Congregational Church, it 
Natchez Women at Work and proper that they 
\ \| llowing resolutions: 
elt that not t sl Pi t x ed: Ist, that the members 
til f the Congregational Club consider the 
rd tly erected on the lot oppo 
\ t the depot as a disfigurement to the 
n : 
the ¢ eh nt | f N 2d, that any person or persons erecting 
granting permits for the erection of bill 
Mhev have planted { hundred shad boards upon property owned or controlled 
estab hed Ju a ce | rue ! I them do so against the wishes of the 
the schools, public and private: have p members of this Club. 
vided rubbish eans for the principal cor “3d, that the Club will unite with the : 
ners of the business ° ‘ ther organizations of the town in an en 
ployed a White Wing to aid in keeping the deavor to have the above mentioned bill 
streets free from paper and rubbish; hav board removed, and to discourage the erec 
petitions 1 the Board of Health to endeavor tion of similar billboards about town.” 
to dispose of the garbage and waste of A copy of the resolutions was sent t 
the city in a more sanitary manner; but, the billposter, one to the advertiser and on 
sad to say ving to lack of funds, the to the local paper. Several Massachusetts 
erematory could not be built at present; towns have, by the prompt action of their 
have a promise from Congressman Wm. A people, freed themselves from this nuisance, 
Dickson t ecure funds for a schillinger ind made it unlikely that it will again 
sidewalk to be laid out to the National appear. Needham promises to do the sam 
Cemetery; have had the City Council e1 The hope of an advertiser is to sell 
force the ordinance prohibiting the deface goods. Advertisers are learning that an 
ment of trees, telegraph poles, ete., with offended public is not a generous buyer 
advertising signs.” They are also learning to govern themselves 
With a view to laying plans for futur according to the logie of the situation. 
. 








The London Town Planning Conference 

With impatience we have awaited the 
October issue of the Town Wlanning Re 
riew for its resumé of the Town Planning 
held in London last fall and 
attended by nearly 1,500 delegates, many 
of them of international distinction in the 
town planning world. 

This issue gives an interesting report of 
week, with comments on the 
papers, and prints in full four papers which 
emanated from the School of Civie Design 
of the University of Liverpool. The com- 
plete report of the Conference is to be 
published in a special number of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, under the auspices of which the 
Conference and the Exhibition were held. 
This event marks the publie recognition 
of the responsibility of the architect for 
effective town planning. 

The Berlin Exhibition, held last June, 
made it possible to secure a very fine col- 
lection of German exhibits, which filled 
seven out of sixteen galleries. One huge 
gallery was devoted to the drawings and 
plans for Washington and Chicago, which 
formed the most magnificent feature of the 
Exhibition. America furnished also some 
interesting exhibits on recreation. The Eng- 
lish element is said to have made a com- 
paratively poor showing, while France, 
which “has made town planning a con- 
tinuous and almost instinctive study for 
three centuries,” was very inadequately 
represented. 

The exhibits were arranged according to 
the country rather than the subject mat- 
ter, and this method, together with the 
remarkable advantage of the Galleries of 
the Royal Academy, produced a much bet- 
ter showing and a more easily grasped ex- 
hibit than that of Berlin. The Garden 
City Room in the English section was in- 
teresting and valuable, and the survey of 
Edinburgh, prepared by Prof. Geddes, was 
fascinating, stimulating and suggestive, and 
showed the great value of a civic museum 
in every town, “where the history of the 


Conference 


conference 
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growth of the city could be graphically 
related, where its mistakes could be clearly 
demonstrated and its tendencies suggested.” 

The opening speech by the Right Hon. 
John Burns is spoken of as one of the great 
events in the history of town planning, 
and the man himself as one with whom the 
future of town planning very largely rests. 
Ile pleaded with forceful imagination for 
the larger growth of London and for the 
vision and the daring that plan wisely for 
a long future, and “deseribed London’s 
100 garden squares as the luckiest piece 
of town planning that had ever been done 
since the building of cities began.” Cities 
of the past, the present and the future were 
dealt with at different sessions. Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin, writing on “City Develop- 
ment,” advocated local centers of interest 
instead of division into zones: each group 
of houses in its 100 acres of park land 
rather than each individual house in its 
quarter-acre garden plot. He cited “the 
concentrated interest of Versailles,” where 
the population of a small town shared and 
enjoyed the glorious parks and gardens 
around the palace. He also made the im- 
portant point that each road should be de- 
signed to meet its need instead of 
being made to conform to a general by- 
law. 

The paper by Mr. E. A. Rickards, on 
“The Architect and Civic Ornamentation,” 
analyzed the many forms of ornamentation 
which the city might adopt: various types 
of sculpture, lighting schemes, the decora- 
of water, both at rest and in 
He emphasized the need of juris- 
diction over these things to prevent their 
concealment beneath advertisements or a 
tangle of electric wires. He showed that 
the sculptor must work in harmony with 
the conception of the architect, and that 
“the finest and most scholarly invention 
should go to the making of any accessories 
which accentuate the rhythm of our 
streets.” 

Mr. C. H. Reilly’s paper brought out 
the necessity of suppressing “rampant in- 


own 


tive use 


action. 
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type of house for 
which shall 


new 


dividualism” for the general 
maintained that a new 
garden suburbs, “express some- 
thing of the submission of the in- 
dividual to the community,” and yet gratify 
an exacting, refined and practical taste, 
“is the most pressing architectural prob- 
lem in the city of the immediate future.” 
He would not give up the litle strips of 
front garden to communal ownership, ex- 
cept where each house stands on a very 
small plot, for he believes that the private 
garden should not be allowed to descend 
to the level of a recreation ground. What- 
ever picturesqueness there may be in the 
central portions of all must be, 
he says, “the natural picturesqueness in- 
herent in the site, due to curving river, 
hill or valley: anything artificially 
produced in relation to stately building be 
comes an absurdity.” 

We quote Prof. S. D. Adshead on the 


value of sculpture in city adornment: 


towns 


olen 


“T feel that the portrait statue as such 
is best consigned to the gallery, to be re- 
garded as a gallery piece, or should be 
treated as a bust or medallion surmount 
ing a pedestal or supported by a sculptured 
group of symbolic worth I feel that the 
right sort of sculpture to be placed in the 
city and amidst the crowd is such as tells 
an abstract tale—a figure of Liberty, Ma 
ternity, Justice, Peace, War, or some such 
subiect inspiring to civic and national pride 

“The finest type of sculpuure is that which 


is purely allegorical, which stands simply 
for its poetrv, and for nothing else. This 
is misplaced midst the busy throng: it 


should be reserved for the quiet corner of 
the park, not the entrance or gateway nor 
the center of the main boulevard, but mil 
dewed and stained in the recesses of green 
arbors, around the fountains, midst the flow 
ers. .. .where the wanderer after seclusion 
and rest will be led to forget for the mo 
ment the hard realities of life 

“But we need more non-traffic places in 
our cities; such places need not all be in 
the parks. Nothing is more refreshing than, 
as at Rome, Paris or Munich, set back from 
the main thoroughfare, to find occasionally 
such recesses and retreats The quiet- 
ness of our railed-in squares corresponds 
in some measure to what IT have in my mind 

“Tt is significant that at this Congress are 
representatives from many nations. Facili 
ties for travel have made it inevitable that 
we be dependent upon one another. We 
would be foolish to close our eyes to the 
successes of our neighbors: we would be as 
foolish to shut our doors upon the things 
of which we ourselves are proud. Year 


by year the architecture of the civilized 
world will become more cosmopolitan and 
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international. We should not resist, but 
should welcome such a result.” 

So attractive is Mr. T. H. Mawson’s man- 
ner of expression that we should delight 
edly read his paper on “The Design of 
Public Parks and Gardens,” even if it in- 

lved no permanent profit: 

“To my mind, the most fatal mistake 

municipal authorities make is their failure 
to recognize the claims of landscape archi- 
tecture. I believe I am correct in stating 
that our public parks, which contrast so 
unfavorably with our private gardens, are 
almost entirely the work of amateurs. . 
In this country we have overlooked the 
fact that parks and gardens should be plan 
ned in relation to their surroundings. 
In the plan of Paris everything seems to 
fall into such orderly progression as to sug- 
gest that each park and garden occupies the 
only possible position for it. 

“Landscape architecture must be honestly 
inventive. It is essential, therefore, that a 
clear knowledge should be gained of the ob- 
jective to be attained, the motif to be ex 
pressed, the local requirements, and the 
necessities of the site.” 

Among other causes of failure he scores 
“the introduction of all manner of cheap 
cast-iron erections. ranging from the sil- 
vered bandstand to the gilded convenience, 
and from the corrugated-iron grand stand 
to the automatic sweet machine. Cultured 
cesign is not possible with such accompani- 
ments. 

“A fifth serious cause of failure results 
from the lack of practical knowledge re 
lating to the planting of parks and gardens 
Instead of the artist gardener with a wide 
knowledge of trees and shrubs, especially 
of native trees, the work is frequently de 
puted to the practical gardener who loves 
novelty, variety and rarity for their own 
sake. The ontcome is the huddled groups 
of sickly, half-starved aboricultural curicst- 
ties which so often do duty for park plan 


tations.. A public park is not the place for 
risks, and the capable man would prefer 
to work with six well-improved varieties 


rather than experiment with fifty doubtful 


’ 
ones.’ 


ote 
\ Convention in the Keystone State 


There is a new permanent organization 
in Pennsylvania under the name of “Muni- 
cipal Government by Commission Commit- 
tee of Allied Civie Bodies of Pennsyl- 
vania” which testifies that the state is not 
asleep on the new business policy in muni- 
cipal government. This is the result of 
the convention held last October in Wil- 
liamsport, at which 66 delegates from 32 
second and third class cities of the state 
were present. The convention is said to 
he the largest and most representative ever 
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JOHN W. ALVORD 
and CHAS. B. BURDICK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Reports Investigations, Plans and Specifications 
for Water Supplies, Water Purification, Water 
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Albright & Mebus 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
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Publicity Writer 


Business Literature, Booklets for City Pub- 
licity, etc., written by a trained newspaper man 
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Curtis, Henry S., Ph.D. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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playground Problems 
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Phillips, T. Glenn hanmaeene Architect 

Member American Society La Architects ay 
Detroit City Plan and fapreoemant ‘Commission 
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Send for the 1911 edition of 
our catalog. It is the best 
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the information it contains. 
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We want to show you how thoroughly practical it is to receive all the 
benefits of out-of-door sleeping with the face, only, coming in contact 
with the crisp, out-door air—enjoying the comforts of a warm room, 
protected from drafts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent | 














| 
n . ile . ’ . } 
Has an awning to protect sleeper—no nails or screws to mar the | 
woodwork—can be instantly adjusted to any window. 
105 E. 22nd Street, New York, February 28, 1908 t it I an sixty years of age and have 
I am sure your tent is doing great 5 I k ‘ 1 bronchit inter for the last ten years. 
it is | ‘ 1 wit f I escaped this year so far and hope and expect 
country Wi tl ' the winter feel that you have 
work we are ative ‘ iu 1 nue f escape for many of the ills 
Secret ‘ ind f lif Harriet W. Gilfellen., 
Preventioy ; 9 , 
< \r ni QO I ordered one of your tents a little 
St. Paul, Mint t Octol l I find t r a mont go and received it promptly and in 
window tent i able Pe, , f ndit I have been using it ever since and 
be tter adapt for sanit ‘ : .% - . t tall y claim it to be I am well satisfied with 
tne measures at present reene i re mend it to friends wl are suffer- 
Professor of Me c ’ ‘ . ing f1 tuberculosis or like diseases W. L. Warvel. | 
Rol k, ] et msent write 
ue ~ ’ Pa 7 + I tal I f ] t, I : I have used one of your tents all 
little gi tn alia , re ; t ter | t in it every night In the first | 
aenenin suete Glatt Gnd euly. sient ¢ - 7 ' two months I g d ten pounds It gave me an | 
at . < er = fe . t tit f I fast, something yo didn’t have for | 
we wore nes tenetel on teed — years My f and cough all left me and I do not 
Lane amd s . vakened ' the owt , I e any i McLoughiin. | 
a rat = tse et "he ie Se Seip ing grcae : Griff Cornet New York I received my tent 
am = c¢ i y st thankt t i te la . 
done for | Mrs. C. G. Osbur € ek ag and am simply delighted with it. 
Ha g give t a fair trial, I only wish could find 
Washington, D. C.—TI am enthusiastic over the tent e way to supply all patients with a window tent 
and s k t every e wi . t ‘ee } j . 
Write to-day for free booklet, “What Fresh Air Will Do,” and full particulars of our ‘ 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 





RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 


CABINET MFG. C0., 3232 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Superior Cabinets for Turkish and Vapor Baths | 
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held for the purpose of discussing commis 
sion government. It is reported in full in 
the new Allied Boards of Trade Journal of 
Pittsburgh for November. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing the 
sense of the convention to be as follows: 
that the commission form of government 
be earnestly commended, and that the peo 
ple oi the second and third class cities 
and boroughs having a population of 10,- 
000 be urged to use their influence with 
the members of the next legislature looking 
toward the adoption of the commission form 
of government for such municipalities. 

mM 
Unnecessary Noise 

Under the title “The Steam Whistle as 
a Menace to Public Health,” the address « 
Edward S. Morse before the Massachusetts 
f Boards of Health has been 
put into pamphlet form. It gives abundant 
proof that the whistle horror is a menace 
to health and comfort, and a cause of 
real estate depreciation; that it is unneces 
sary and indictable; and that it can be 
suppressed. ‘hose who wish free copies of 
this pamphlet may apply to Mr. Edward 8. 
Morse, Director Peabody Museum, Salem. 


Mass. 


Association « 


oe) 
Municipal Research Work 

The report of the first year’s work of 
the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Re 
search covers its organization, its purpose 
and methods and concrete statements of 
its work in connection with various de- 
partments. 

First, a preliminary survey was made of 
the organization of the city departments. 
and purely technical reports and _ studies 
were written up and filed for reference by 
the Bureau in its work. The Board of 
Health and the Park Commisioners co 
éperated gladly with the Bureau, and ac 
cepted systems of record-keeping and ac- 
counting which now make clear the opera 
tion of each department. As an illustra- 
tion of the need of such reform we note 
that in the tuberculosis campaign “as no 
effort was made to check up the reporting 





of cases, there were fewer cases than deaths 
from tuberculosis reported every year,” and 
that “notices served by sanitary officers or 
dering property owners to comply with 
sanitary regulations lay in some instances 
months and even a year or more without 
being enforced.” 

The Purchasing and Engineering De 
partments and the Division of Supply of 
the Water Departn nt have also been fut 
nished with plans for economical expendi- 
ture and for accurate knowledge of cost 
and quantity of supplies. The Bureau’s 
recommendations in regard to the records 
and procedure of tenement house inspec 
tion have been adopted. An investigation 
has been made of wood block and other 
kinds of paving, and the attention of city 
inspectors has been called to defects 

This Bureau, like others in different 
parts of the country, is giving to city 
officials without cost a service that in com 
mereial life commands good round pay 
ment. Permanent agencies of this kind de 
serve active interest and financial support 
from citizens. It is gratifying to note that 
the spirit of coop ration between such 
Bureaus greatly broadens the influence of 
each one and of the movement for business 
methods in municipal administration. 

we 
Arguments on Commission Government 


Among the material useful to debaters 
on commission government is a_ bulletin 
issued by the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin with the title 
“Commission Plan of City Government.” 
It has recently been revised for the sec 
ond time, and refers to the mé up-to-date 
sourees of information on both sides of 
the que stion. 

we 
A Definite Campaign 

There is no vagueness of purpose in the 
little pamphlet issued by the Anti-Tuber 
culosis Committee of One Hundred of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., organized last July 
It plans the work of ten sub-committees 
and makes a strong appeal for active help 
The pamphlet will prove sugagt stive to other 
communities. 


























With the Vanguard 


Chicago has a citizenship : The Fire Chief of St. Louis finds that 
posed of men lubs connected with r y t t cost of the automobile fire 
ligio is organi Lior ‘ e t the city has been testing is 


De ) $600 greater than that of the or- 
igine and its equip- 





ci 
Reports from Hibbing, Minn., and K ment, t t of operating is less than one 
sas City, Mo., show satist ry results xt h for two months. 
from the use of hypochlorit purifying we 


the local drixking water > . - ee 

a ee : Publicity in municipal affairs is becom- 
w% ng general. The average citizen is 
foreground of the city’s view; it is 


| , , ’ him that explanations of municipal 
controls the collection and 1 , 
“ is matters are made. Hoboken, N. 
refuse. Garbage and mer t e retuss : ; ; : on 

se J caught the contagion of publicity 
are sold. In 1909 about $8,650 ¥ Pe so 2 
f , ror New York’s budget exhibit, and is to 
rom this source 

have one of her own 
ove 


It is in Pasadena that they are tryi [he Iowa State Board of Health has is- 


‘ naving — | ; P f , " . . ° 
the plan « jada o* : ied an edict against hitching posts, and 


treet at a time, entir i one rmers visiting towns will now be obliged 
son befor aes let saa —_ to take their horses to stables. The epi- 
of having a whole street torn up at one lemic of infantile paralysis is partly re- 


we le for this order, and it is hoped that 
imulation of much disease-producing 


} alt] f tha } ; ; . ° . 
Lhe unpi ve d health ol C a 3 ] ; nd filth will be prevented. 
Columbus, Ohio, is believed t due 


better milk. The number « teria found ote 


in milk tests by the city | r the last The Denver Park Commission, profiting 


three or four years diminished each year by the satisfactory experience of Colorado 
by half. Springs with a new device, has bought 
ote a submarine weed saw to use next spring 


in cutting weeds in the park lakes. The 
Employees of the Denver street flushing saw is sunk with weights, and is worked 
department have been busy washing off from with ropes pulled by two men, one on 
fences, buildings and other private property shore, the other on an anchored raft. 
the political posters that were put up dur 
ing the campaign. It is announced that 
this practice will not be tolerated in th The Louisville, Ky., Merchants and Man- 
future. turers Association has made a good 
ote tart on its campaign of removing wires and 
poles from the streets. Property owners are 
nsenting to the anchoring of wires to their 
: 2 : ei : : ldings abutting on streets, since this 
of park area, which is divided into four uses no inconvenience or unsightliness 
blocks of land, one at each nese ind no increase in taxes, and gives an un- 
city. This land is being improved as fast Letenated st Zaunliy 
as possible, and it is proposed to connect 
the parks with a system of drives and boul we 
vards, and to save and beautify the river There are not many fire calls in Denver, 
frontage. The city has also voted $50,000 and to give the men and horses of the 
for baths and gymnasiums Fire Department healthful exercise in the 


we 


Winnepeg, Manitoba, is working hard for 


park development, and 1 500 acres 


[44] 
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FOR THE HAIR— 
LY-O-DURK—The Crude Oil Tonic 


we unrestrictedly guarantee to stop the loss and promote the growth 
of hair. 
It is further guaranteed by us to be free from any injurious in 


gredients and above all, alcohol, which dries up the oil cells and starves 
the roots of the hair. 


Crude Oil is generally admitted to be a natural hair grower. 

LY-O-DURK is crude oil in the form of a QUICK-DRYING 
LIQUID, fragrant and refreshing. 

No grease—No stain or dye. 

If LY-0O-DURK does not do all that we claim for it stop the loss 
and promote the growth of hair—we will cheerfully refund the pur 
chase price, which is $1.00 a bottle. A trial will convince you of the 
truth of our claims for it—vyou will cease experimenting with alcoholic 
hair tonics when you have tested the virtue of LY-O-DURK. 

Shipped prepaid in plain package. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. C PITTSBURG, PA. 





















A New Year’s Duty 


SAVE YOUR®TREES! ' 


Give the trees a chance to live in health and beauty. If they die 

because you fail to protect and succor them, more years than are your 
lot will be required to replace then 

The saving of trees is the business and the profession of the Davey Tree 


Experts. John Davey, Father of Tree Surgery, is their teacher and 


‘seen A Beautiful Free Booklet 


will be sent you if you have a number of trees, either shade or fruit. Ho 
many trees have you? What kinds? Where located? Tell us this 
when writing. 

Our men are working in the South for the winter, between 
eastern Texas and Virginia. Write toda 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 
371 Basswood Street, KENT, OHIO 


Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
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Are You Doing Your Part to Advance 
the Cause of Civic Improvement 


What part do you take in the forward movement for the betterment of 
street conditions in your city?) Do you plant any trees or shrubs? Do you 
encourage your neighbors to do so? Do vou obtain the greatest measure of 
success by purchasing the best trees available? 

We are doing our part to improve tree planting conditions by growing 
the very best grades of trees and shrubs, thus lessening the disecouragements and 
disappointments which so closely follow the planting ot ‘‘cheap’’ trees of 
low vitality. There is nothing that will dampen the ardor for tree planting 
more than unsuccessful results. 

There is always a temptation to buy trees that are ‘*cheap’’ or more 
properly speaking, ‘low priced,’’ for no tree is ‘‘cheap’’ if it dies. Better 
by far pay double the price for a good tree in the beginning than to have the 
loss of time and discouragement by reason of the failure of a tree bought be 
cause its price was ‘‘attractive.”’ 

We 


betore Vou. 


are trying, through our advertisements, to keep this point constantly 
You cannot get something for nothing. If you want the best trees 
a fair price for them, just as you would expect to do 


you must expect to pay 
if you were buying any other commodity. 

Our new wholesale catalogue for Spring will be ready soon. Send for a 
copy and write us for any particular information you require about tree 


planting. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Growers of Shade Tree for Al] Purposes. 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, Ete. 


Dresher. - - Pennsylvania 


Sect W \ ti ase tion Tue American City 
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worthy cause of aiding the overtaxed High 
way Department, the firemen at fifteen of 
the twenty stations will be organized into 
squads for street repair work. They will 
keep a district of four or five blocks in 
each direction from the fire house in good 
repair, and it is expected that there will 
be considerable rivalry between the differ 
ent squads in thus adding to Denver's repu 
tation for smooth, well-kept pavements. 
o%e 

In speaking of the chestnut bark disease 
as the worst infection known in the history 
of forestry, the State Forester of New Jer 
sey deplores the lack of legislation to con 
trol the circulation of tree diseases. It is 
said that many nurseries are sending out 
diseased plants. It behooves publie officials 
and private citizens to deal with thoroughly 
reliable nurserymen who do not practice 
such contemptible trickery. 

o%e 

The best argument for the Short Ballot 
is the Long Ballot. 

The long ballot is the friend of poli- 
ticlans and an encourager of inefficiency 
in office. It is the refuge of political 
schemes which cannot endure the light of 
publicity. 

The short ballot represents the hope of 
popular government. It is not a panacea, 
but an opportunity.—Fechange. 

w% 

The Junior League of the Poughkeepsie 
Chamber of Commerce is the first of its 
kind ever formed in this country. <A call 
was sent out to all boys over twelve years 
of age to attend a recent meeting and 
thereby become charter members of the 
League. The response was very gratifying 
to the officers of the Chamber of Commerce, 
for the room was crowded, 65 boys were or- 
ganized into the League and each one was 
pledged to bring another boy to the next 
meeting as a prospective member. 

The object of the league is to develop in 
the boys of Poughkeepsie a knowledge of 
all matters pertaining to the welfare, ad- 
vancement, civic betterment and govern- 
ment of the city. It is certain to be a 
great thing for the city servants and office 
holders of future generations. The boys will 
be taught by those who have had to learn 
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by experience and books, t the end that 
when their time comes to serve the munici 
pality In Whieh they live they will be ell 
fitted and versed in the ins and outs of the 
citys government. It is believed that other 
cities will follow suit, by forming similar 
organizations to educate boys in municipa 


government and eivie pride 


we 


The President of the Nati (i 
Roads Association savs: 


“It is a matter of tremendous import that 
in the United States bad roaas are direct} 
responsible fer the loss of over a billion 
dollars a year.” 

The impetus that has been give 
the improvement and extension f yvreat 
radial highways of travel out into the coun 


trv is encouraging. Both the city and the 


' 


country profit thereby; trade Hows in and 
congestion diminishes. 
we 
According to statisties based upon 
tual experience and observation between 50 
and 75 per cent of city water is wasted 
A meter on the service pipe usually dis 
covers and removes the cause of such enor- 
mous waste. A private residence in a city 
not far from New York, having no extra 
ordinary plumbing appliances, was found 
to be using 125 barrels of water a day 
The leaking faucets were promptly repaired 
after the bill from the water department 
was presented. 
ote 
The kind of publie bulletin board used in 
La Crosse, Wis., was designed by Mr 
George Falk, the Street Commissioner. It 
measures 18x48 inches, and has two el ats 
across the back, and a frame. It rests be 


tween upper and lower brackets which are 


fastened permanently to a telegraph or tele 
phone pole. The upper bracket has a pro- 
jection which extends through the board 
near the top; a padlock slipped through the 
hole in the end of this projection holds 
the board on place. 

Mr. Falk shows a handsweeper’s “wheel- 
ed shovel” of his own design. It has an 
adjustable steel] nose, which rests upon the 
pavement, and can be moved back as the 
edge wears. It can be removed and re- 
placed with a new one without taking the 
cart to pieces. 





| 
| 
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Another of Mr. Falk’s iny 
self-closing waste can of he galvanized 
iron. It has a flat back and meant to bi 
hooked into an iron railway pole. It cai 
be easily The b 
it rusting. The 
cover swings freely downward inside the 


entions 18 


removed and emptie 1. 
tom is perforated to prever 


can, being fastened to a horizontal rod run 


ning through holes in opposite sides of the 
short distance from the back. \ 
is fastened to the undérside of the 
cover at the back, 


can a 
weight 
so that the can is self 
closing. “Push Down” is painted on t 
of the cover, and “Put It In Here” i 
the outside of the can. 


te 


Mayor Magee, of Pittsburg, says that the 
Bureau of Supplies saved the city about 


$100,000 in the first six months of its work, 


by economical purchasing for all city de 
partments The Mayor and the Comptrol 
ler want a Bureau of C 


Costs to bring about 
a centralization of the oy 

which one lepart- 
ment may be of aid to another, and g 


various city bureaus, by 


rreater 
economy may be attained. The expert a 
countants who would cor e such a | 


would have a wholesome eff 
get making. 


reau, 


New York City is soon to adopt a sy 
tem of municipal pasteurization of milk 
The plan contemplates locating throughout 
the city stations at which milk shall b 
pasteurized and dispensed systematically. 
In addition, it is the intention to keep in 
attendance at each station doctors and 
nurses, who will instruct mothers in the 
proper method of dressing and caring for 
children. This added feature in 
tion with the distribution of pasteurized 
milk will greatly reduce infant mortality, 
the city officials declare. 


connec 


te 

A new Commission on City Plan, ap 
pointed by the Board of Estimate, is to lay 
out a scheme for the entire f 
ment of New York. to which all construc 
tion of boulevards, streets and avenues, sub 
ways, water front, ete., form. On 
of the first reform steps will be to pr 
tect congested avenues from the illegal en 
croachments of property owners. 

Tt has been suggested that certain nar 


ture a \ e] p 


mus Col 
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row congested streets should be used for 
I ward t only, and others near by 
hward traffic only. A suggestior 

elieve Nassau Street involves the lay 

x of a subsidewalk there in place ol 


present vaults and private cellars. Th 
storekeepers might be 


recompensed for the 
priation of their cellar space by th. 


ional showcases they could b 
the 1 thoroughfare. 
o%e 

é t value of leadership in play 
f I generally realize 1. The 
t sort of 1 or woman has a compre 
hension of “the human relation of the 
! with the people.” Such a man is 
Ml Edward ] DeGroot, social expert of 
South Park Commission of Chicago, 


The contrast in old and new park service 
is striking in that the former furnished 
merely a place for recreation, while the 
latter furnishes, first of all, a scheme of 
recreation. The scheme, however, can be no 
larger or better than those who are en- 
trusted to carry it out. Development of 
the scheme is impossible without a certain 
number of e1 who can meet and 
greet all sorts of people adequately, guide, 
direct and promote activities thoughtfully, 
and impart the touch of a stronger person- 
ality in all things.” 


ployes 


we 
Ma Polsgrove of Frankfort, Ky., has 
faithfully kept the pledge he made in | 
ral address a year ago to make 
I ‘ort a better city. The oth 
ficial nd the best citizens of the town 


him, and this codperative 
backbone has produced some excellent re 


sults, among which we note the follow 
A strict enforcement of the Sunday law 


has reduced by 33 
af 


the number 
Sunday, and a kindergarten 
place of one of the saloons. 
The Associated Charities now have 


per cent 
arrests 0! 

has taken the 
harge 
of the city’s relief work, and the cost to 
the city is much lessened without overlook- 
ing any needy people. A public playground 
has been established, and others are planned 
for the coming summer. The electric light 
and telephone poles have ost 
sightly 


their un 


covering of advertisements, and 


most of them have been painted; the com 
panies are under agreement to paint the 
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“Vou Saved Us $1766.00 


on our last contract,” writes a city official from New 
York State. And yet, as he also states, there were 
only two bidders, one local and one from quite a distance. 

Il’ the municipal authorities had been content to 
limit their advertising to local mediums, would this out- 
side bidder, some hundreds of miles away, have seen 
the notice and submitted the same successful bid that 
saved the vity over $1,700 on a comparatively small job4 

I}* you can reach one outside bidder resulting in a 
saving of hundreds of dollars for $2.40 per advertising 


inch, can you afford to neglect the opportunity ‘ 


ENGINEERING NEWS 


offers the largest circulation in the world among con- 
tractors and engineers, and has saved thousands of 
dollars for cities and towns by placing their construction 
projects before the contracting world from MAINE 
to CALIFORNIA. 

Write for a sample copy and further information 


about the experience of other cities. 
PROPOSAT, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


ENGINEERING NEWS 


220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Do you want your children or your employees to be exposed to the grave dangers of 
contagion that have been proved to result from the use of the common drinking cup ? 


INDIVIDUAL SANITARY PAPER CUPS 


absolutely do away with these dangers and should be in use in every 
school and factory 


THE 
OPEN CUP IS 
STRONG 
AND RIGID 


THE IMPROVED 
FOLDING CUP ; 
IS VERY ~ 2 
CONVENIENT ew 


Patents Pending Patent Pending 


CUP CABINETS 


For Schools and Factoris, very neat and convenient, made only by 


The American Water Supply Company 


Of New England Address Dept. A. C 251 Causeway St., Boston 














A Civic Stimulus to Hundreds 


That is what a set of THE AMERICAN CITY in your 
public library would be. 


Will you not find out whether your library is a subscriber, and if not, call 


the librarian’s attention to this offer, or make the library a present of the set? 

Volumes I and II (bound in cloth) : — awww Sei 
Volume III (bound in cloth, ready for delivery | in December)_-.------- 1.00 
Subscription for 1911 seaaeadaelin : OE 


rae $4.00 


his set will be sent to any address, postage prepaid, for $3.50. 


ToTaL VALUE- - 


We can supply only 27 complete sets. When these are exhausted it will 


be almost impossible to procure one. 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO. 


93 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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VILLAGE MARKET AND GARAGE WHICH WILL 
FOR THE BOROUGH 


rest of the poles at an early date. A num 
ber of streets have been reconstructed and 
put in first class condition, and a larg: 
amount of paving has been done. The 
houses are to be renumbered, and a new 
city directory is to be made. 

Mayor Polsgrove is President of the 
Municipal League of Kentucky, and 
known throughout the state as strictly en 
forcing the law. The history of his first 
year as Frankfort’s chief executive is so 
gratifying as to merit the attention of all 
who stand for faithfulness and efficiency 
in public office. 


is 


o%e 
By May 1, 1911, Glen Ridge, N. J., will 


have a village market, which is part of 
a general plan for the beautification of 
the borough. <A group of publie-spirited 
citizens are incorporated under the nam« 
of the Glen Ridge Realty Company, with 
an investment of about $75,000, and ar 
working to preserve the natural advantages 
of the place and to develop them according 
to the lines suggested by Mr. John Nolet 
in his address at Glen Ridge last year. 
The six stores composing the market will 
be in an areade set back thirty feet from 
Bloomfield Avenue, the main thoroughfare 
between Newark and Montclair. Each stor 
will measure 20 x 40 feet, and there will bi 


BE PART OF A GENERAL BEAUTIFICATION PLAN 


OF GLEN RIDGE. N. 3} 


a grocery, a meat market, an 


dry goods, drugs, stationery and 
hardware. Some of these stores 


divided so that a greater variet 
may be sold. All goods will 


in the rear. 


The building will be of ligh 


a red tile root. Its seeond flo 


tain offices, a suite of whicl 


been engaged for the borough 


the Council. East of the m 


separated from it by a driv 


i garage, 60x 60 feet, built 


and cement. Both of these str 


be in architectural harmony 
Ridge High School, a block 


corner of Bloomfield Avenu 


wood Avenue, the main residenes 


The property lving hetwee1 
School and the market has 
bo ight by the Realty Comp ins 


tunity 


ment of this section. 


Onlv the old residents 


an appreciate what a er 


ea 
placing of any shopping fa¢ 
ugh will be The broadest min 
citizens will realize the far-sight: 
f thus controlling a future 

forestalling in a suitable way t 


demand for such development 


s thus held for futu 









































Books for the Citizen 


\ Book for Tree Owners and Tree Lovers * : poses. Phi 


The author of “The Car f ‘Trees : related bjects, nd the 


Lawn, Street and Park Dean " 
Faculty of Forestry of the University « . . i eee 


l'oronto, and 1 familiar { the natur : _. ai intorma 
and the care t tree made nditior rily . 7s waes 

He was for some time in charge of S 2 renensive Complia 

diers’ Home Park in Washington, and w | t nveniently arranged 
also a member of a com: n on tl : 
reconstructing of Cent Park; | DI 
tical experience has enabled him to present \ Guide for Charter Revision 

in an original manner the information 1 Beard Loose Leaf Digest of Short B 
needed by tree owners in order that tl] Ci t issued al t Feb: ry 
may intelligently care for their propert 1. Its 3 t rnish, in a for 

and profit most fully by prof p to date, sufficient 
advice that may be secured t the mmission plan of city 


l ‘ vel 
A study of healthy tree n normal « ment to « charter revision com 
ditions is first given, so that d ! ttee in any city to dr: 
abnormal conditions may be better uw r to answer any re 
stood. The structure, growt} nd for estion regardir the various chart 
development and the way in which th , in effect. The loose leaf forr 


f trees is sustained are di ribed in ed fresh information can | 
language and with many drawing that ted fr til to time. Parts 
the relation of a tree t irrounding e |] ted, and the parts 
is evident. Four very f chapters di ect t tant change and corr 
with tree diseases, insect damage and m 





chanical injuries, careful] escribed t! information will b« ‘ 
a view to intelligent diag , the contr ments. a { f newspapers from each city 


of physiological diseases, special treatment 1 privat rrespondent 
and general care Much attention is giv nal ir tig 
to tree surgery, which is very fully ill es tors when consider 
trated with examples of pruning, trimming [The contents 
and repairing and of the proper tools. Ons nformati about the cities governed by 


of the illustrative figures that f th, “ee ; siete alt ails. atanhen 
trees of various ages r 4] cae Rif Winget Ve aha 
In the el apter on “Care . Planting ey cemaineie nial wiuels 
Trees” the illustratior of transplanting -* lesa as aliae inet 
large trees are especially interesting. “Es a ae * the subject. and an elabor 
chapter sums up gener ( leration will furnish a cor 
the choice of plant materi iain 00 er gees eg cagy a 
100 pages with many illustrations are giv re Caio? age 
to a descriptive list of tre for shade and aie she” 
ornament, followed by a general list of 
shrubs and selected lists of trees and shrubs P 4( 
*] ; « : nm ; 4 R rd fo = 
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Valuable Reading 


Introduction to Political Science 


By RAYMOND G.G GE TTELL, Nort am 
Professor of History and is olitie 
Science, Trinity College, Hart Sf 


A book which comprises in brief compass the 
essentials of political science. Part one traces 
the rise and growth of political institutions. Part 
ve is a study of the existing government in 

leading modern states, and part three deals with 

the theoretical questions of the proper sphere of 
governmental activity. No field of study more 
happily combines material of scholarly interest 
and possibilities of practical application than 
does political science. For the special student 
in this department Gettell’s “Introduction’”’ will 
serve as a background for more specialized work 
in its various divisions; for the general reader 
it will open up the great questions with which, 
in modern democracies, all good citizens should 
be familiar. 


The History of Political Theory and 
Party Organizationinthe United States 
By SIMEON D. FESS, President of 


Antioc h Colle ge, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


No volume on the market gives a better idea 
of political organization than Fess’s “History of 
Political Theory.” It presents in a concise and 
interesting manner the story of the struggles and 
issues involved in the organization of political 
parties throughout the history of the United 
States, with sidelights on the motives and char- 
acters of the greatest leaders. 


Civics and Health 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Researc! 


A modern book, alive and interesting, woo 
has been found valuable by teachers, parents, 
social workers, medical associations and civic | 
societies everywhere. It presents vigorously a 
subject that has recently assumed great and 
obvious importance—hygiene in its relation to 
the school, the home, and the community. Cor- 
relating, as it does, public health with proper 
citizenship, the book offers much material for 
careful thinking. 
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THE IRON MUSE By John Curtis Underwood 


Ultra-bromidie readers will find little to admire in this volume 
ot poems except the swing of the verse, for the lron Muse is uncom 
promising. But those to whom a poet is most welcome if he is a 
prophet also will take keen delight in the reading. 





Mr. Underwood has looked beneath the surface of life in many 
lands and moods of humanity. He has found many things that ought 
not to be, but he interprets them with a profound faith that things-as- 
thev-are will blossom into the nobler things of to-morrow. 

His is the Whitmanie art of taking the ordinary affairs of life 
and ennobling and enriching them with deeper meaning by showing 
their relation to the vast life of humanity and by placing them in 
their true cosmic setting. 

This advertisement is not inserted by contract with the publishers (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons), but is inserted by the editor of The American City in order to give its readers an 


opportunity of knowing this inspiring book, which to many of them will be a mirror 
held up before their own souls. 


Sent on receipt of price ($1.35 postpaid) by 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 93 Nassau St., New York 














The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, and Park 


By BERNHARD EDUARD FERNOW, Professor of Forestry in the University of Toronto, author of “Economics 

of Forestry,etc.( American Nature Series, Working with Nature) 393 pp. large | 2mo, profusely illustrated. 
This is the only collective and comprehensive hand book on the 
subject. Written for amateurs by an expert forester, it furnishes 
information such as the owner of trees or the “tree warden” may need. 


“Truly admirable. ..eminently practical. . want.”"—Edwin A. Start, Executive Secre- 
His list of trees desirable for shade and tary American Forestry Assn. 
ornamental is a full and most valuable one, “Every one who owns or rents a tree... 
and the illustrations that accompany it are will be glad to read it...Not technical in 
enlightening."—New York Tribune. language, and it is directed toward the exact 

“The author may well be said to be the needs of the amateur...Of forestry proper 
father of forestry in the United States... the book does not speak. It is the case of 
Written for amateurs by a forester this con- ornamental trees upon the lawn and along 
veniently arranged volume furnishes in- the streets to which Prof. Fernow addresses 
formation such as the owner of trees may himself with a sufficiency of scientific detail 
need... There are systematic and exhaustive and a complete absence of sentimentalism. . . 
lists...with helpful notes on their adapta- Excellent cuts for the untutored layman... 
tions.” —Scientific American, An entertaining chapter deals with the trans- 

“I beg to express the personal opinion planting of large trees...The second half of 
gathered from typical experience with con- the volume is devoted to a review of the 
ditions in my own state, Massachusetts, and trees available for shade and ornament...A 


from what I know of conditions elsewhere, clear, sensible and timely contribution to the 
that this book will be very useful, and will, difficult and perplexing life of the commu- 
to use a well worn phrase, fill a long felt  ter.".—New York Evening Sun. 


Sent on receipt of price ($2.17, postpaid) by 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 93 Nassau St., New York 
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THE LACRE MOTOR CAR FACTORY AT LETCHWORTH 


Letchworth Garden City in Pictures 


li tt le collect ion ol 
introduction 


This is a charming 
views, with a friendly 
brief descriptive which stirs the 
heart and quickens the imagination of the 


and 


notes, 


would-be homemaker. In introducing Leteh 
worth as a residential 
within its 


seeking 
encircling rural belt 
as many as possible of those who have not 


town and 


to draw 


yet found, in city, suburb or country, the 
ideal home site, it suggests points by which 
town planners and home seekers may profit. 

Letchworth is not a suburb; it is a new 
town within a broad belt of park land which 
prevents suburbs from growing up to mar 
the unique quality of the town’s natural 
attractiveness. Although still in the mak 
ing, Letchworth has a definite plan for its 

First City 


Garden Limited 


sixpence net 
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Duodecimo, 120 pp 
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Letchworth is 34 miles from Londo 
near enough for the growing number 
commuters who are finding it a place ful 
of social and edueational interest for them 
selves and their families, ith full reer 
ational opportunities in the midst of be: 
tiful, healthful surroundings. Along sor 
of the streets pear trees have been planted 
an experiment which has met with gre 
success on the continent. Phe ndustries 
have their own quarter, and can never 


objectionable to the residents. We 
reproduce a : 
All the pictures are delightful storytellers 


come 


view of one of the 


and help one to realiz h rdet nd dig 
nity and beauty combine to inerease the 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

Your interesting publication 1 have 
found of very great value in the way of 
suggestion regarding municipal improve- 
ment, day 

You have frequently mentioned the prog- 
ress being made by other municipalities 
in the way of improved conditions, but 1 
have seen no mention of the important 
improvements which are now under way 
in our town. 

Last June a contract was entered into 
with The Delaware, Lackawanna and Wes- 
tern Railroad Company providing for the 
elimination of all their grade crossings 
throughout their road in the town, number- 
ing six in all. In addition they are to 
erect two handsome stations, one at Bloom- 
field proper, and the other at Watsessing 
Avenue in the southern end of the town. 
These are to be attractive structures of 
concrete, with tile roofs and every con- 
venience. The cost to the railroad com- 
pany for its work in _ elevating its 
tracks through Bloomfield proper and de- 
pressing them through the Watsessing sec- 
tion, with the expense of the stations, will 
total about $700,000, while the cost to the 
town at large in taking care of the pipes, 
and depressing and elevating the streets 
crossing the railroad is estimated at about 
$20,000. 

This contract, which was secured only 
after three years of negotiation, and against 
the opposition of some unenterprising citi- 
zens, is one of the most favorable ever 
made by a municipality with a railroad 
in the state of New Jersey. 

The approach to our town by the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad has been a disgrace for 
many years and has been a great detriment 
to the growth of our community. With 
the changes contemplated under the con- 
tract, a most pleasing approach will be 
secured. The work is now well under way, 
steam shovels being at work making the 
cut through the Watsessing section and the 
bridge abutments at Bloomfield proper have 
almost been completed. 

In addition to the railroad improvements, 
a park system is about to be laid out be- 
tween the stations mentioned, developing 
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low land lying on both sides of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, about forty acres having 
been secured by the Essex County Park 
Commission on the westerly side of the 
track and fifteen acres having been secured 
by the town on the easterly side. The prop- 
erty purchased by the town, at a cost of about 
$50,000, will be turned over to the Essex 
County Park Commission shortly, when the 
whole tract will be developed as a recrea- 
tion park for the people, as it lies near 
the most congested section of the town. 

It has been mainly through the untir- 
ing efforts of the Park Committee of the 
Bloomfield Board of Trade that these parks 
have been secured for the town. 

These parks with the railroad improve- 
ments, together with the natural beauty of 
Bloomfield, will make our town one of the 
most attractive communities in northern 
New Jersey. 

In addition to these improvements, a 
new high school building has been author- 
ized and $180,000 bonds sold to pay the 
cost. This building is to be built of brick, 
of classical design, and contracts are about 
tc be awarded. This will fill a long felt 
need in perfecting the school accommoda- 
tions of the town, already well provided 
for in the lower grades. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. P. Surpuen, 
Mayor. 
Bloomfield, N. J., December 8, 1910. 


Dear Sir: 

It seems to me that your editorial on 
Pensions for City Employees (in the De- 
cember issue) does not strike the right 
note. Private corporations are promising 
pensions to employees and why should not 
the city, as an employer, do the same 
thing? 

Of course, the expenditure should be very 
carefully safeguarded. As distinct from 
the present methods in this city there 
should be a minimum term of service, with 
pensions proportional to the term of con- 
tinuous service and a retiring age which 
should be, say 60 or 65 years. 

Truly yours, A. W. 
New York City, December 8, 1910. 
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CIVIC BOOKS FREE 


To Civic and Commercial Organizations 


which send in at one time five or more new annual subscriptions for THE AMERICAN CITY at 
our special club rate of 75 cents a year (foreign postage extra). 
In this way you can add to the reference shelves of your own or your public library books 


that will help to make your city desirable. 
For 5 subscriptions we will send postpaid any 
ene of the following: 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE CITY BOSS, 
by John J. Hamilton 


The s f the Des M es pl sion government 


ves BETTER CITY, by Dana W. Bartlett 
studs of ‘ ent, illustrated by its progress in the 
los Angeles 
OPEN- AIR SCHOOLS, by Leonaré P. Ayres 
1 ‘ leq new met! 
g and cure 
AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS, 
by M. Louise Greene, Ay >. 
It covers thoroughly nd 1 i lly the subject sc 
A wenn tn the United States i¢ la. Many ilu strat io ns 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION, 
by Henry G. Parsons 


It appeals t ll who have t lo with the care of children 
to all novices at gardening; to all who wish to awaken people 
to a betier use of land in large or small communities 


CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS IN DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT, by Hon. Charles Evans Hughes 
Three Yale le ires de ned t juicken in your t 


sense of cly 


ig men 


THE HINDRANCES TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP, 
by Hon. James Bryce 


Feur Yale lectures wit! Stirring message to the average 
citizen 

HOUSING REFORM, by Lawrence Veiller 
A definite, f i mn the problems of 


the tenements — 


THE GREAT wees PLAGUE, by y Edward Oo. Otis 


A popular study 1 losis 


CIVICS AND HEALTH, by Witten H. Allen 
An unusual 1 striking vol sir pie nlive 
full of courage 1 ig idealis ! rrying aut rity 


Or Both of the Following: 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN, 
by Arthur William Dunn 
A unique text k on good citizenship w makes the pupil 
realize himself part of the mmu 
TOWN AND CITY, by Frances Gullick Jewett 
A hook r mut pal ve “ ren will be de 
lighted to use both in school and at me 


For 6 Subscriptions: 
THE HEALTH o THe git by Hollis Godfrey 


It tells the demand 
in these es . erie . ‘ thse that 
the public health 


GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA, 
by Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D. 
Studies of six American cities 
“The ties which | l . nd a ren together are so 
intimate nds ‘ it t t g but torpor can keep 
& citizen seinsh ii 


THE NEEDS OF CITY CHILDREN, 
by Jane Addams 


lesome pastime and 
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A powerful argument for the need of w 
recreation for the young f all ages i 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES, 
by Charlies Mulford Robinson 


Treats of civic beauty in relatior 
ning and c onstruction . Every woman's club and every civic 
} 


association s! | “ s - 


ity sites, to city plan 


Or Either of the Following Pairs: 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, by Philip P. Jacobs 
It “lines up’ all the means and measures in our country 
which are fighting against this disease 

AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TUBERCU- 
LOSIS COMMITTEES 
Tt tells what was sald and done at the 1910 Conference of the 
Committees in New York State 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CITY PLANNING, 


by Benjamin C. Marsh 
A study of ways to remedy our ill-planned and congested 
cities, showing the individual his duty. 


CARDEN SUBURBS 
Richly illustrated with examples of English garden suburbs. 


For 8 Subscriptions: 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS, by Everett B. Mero 


This book should be the tool of every teacher. It explains 
and illustrates the making, equipping and conducting of a 


recreatior enter - oe 





Or both of the following: 
COMMISSION PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT, compiled by E. Clyde Robbins 
A debaters’ 
PUSLIS RECREATION FACILITIES 
collection of significant articles by men and women promi- 
nent in the m vement for parks and playgrounds. 


handbook of comprehensive and concentrated 


For 9 Subscriptions: 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND 
PARK, by B. E. Fernow 
Information for the owners of trees, written for amateurs 
by a forester een 
For 11 Subscriptions: 
PLAYGROUND TECHNIQUE AND PLAYCRAFT, 
by Arthur Leland and Lorna Higbee Leland 


Describes, with many illustrations how to lay out, build and 
equip playgrounds for places and needs. 


For 12 Subscriptions Either of the Following: 
VOLUMES |, tl AND Ill OF THE AMERICAN 
CITY, bound ——- 
MODERN METHODS OF STREET CLEANING, 
by George A. Soper, Ph.D. 
An interesting, readable study of sanitation, profusely illu- 
trated. —_——_————_ 
For 13 Subscriptions Either of the Following: 
MOOERN civic ART, by Charles Mulford Robinson 
resses the ithor’s broad and comprehensive ideal of the 
sicte a city planning 
POLICE ADMINISTRATION, 
by Leonhard Felix Fuld, Ph.D. 
A critical detailed study of the organization and conduct of 
police systems. 
For 16 Subscriptions: 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CINCINNATI CONFER- 
ENCE FOR GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT (1909) 
An inspiring summary of progress and an important work 
of reference ean enema 
For 20 Subscriptions: 
THE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF MUNICI- 
PAL WASTE, by Wm. F. Morse 
Written with the authority won by many years of study and 
experience Valuable to responsible city officials who want 
to get the best method of waste disposal for their city’s 
particular needs. 
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Each year witnesses an advance in the methods of road 
construction in America. We are constantly and intelligently 
making headway in the direction of the ideal road, and 
foolhardy ways and means, with their attendant extravagance, 
are being abandoned. Present day macadam roads must have a 
surface that is firmly and permanently bound. They must be \ 
waterproof and dustless. They must possess years of durability, 
thereby eliminating excessive maintenance cost. 

66 99 
PIONEER | 

Our illustration shows a “Pioneer” road at Hammond, Indiana, constructed | 
in 1908. In May, 1910, a letter from the Board of P ‘ublic Works says this road 
‘‘is very satisfactory—first class in every respect. | 

**Pioneer’’ Road Asphalt is a natural ‘hc possessing extreme durability } | 
being totally unaffected by those disintegrating inflt nees wh ch take the ve ry life out of } / 
all so-called “‘asphalts” which are made from a distillation of oil. / 

The Ohio State Highway Dep’ t. in their report made in Oct rb 19 
on a “Pioneer” Road built at Columbus in the summer of 1909, sa 
“All of the pieces of st« nea bqesbte: = im A cgpsencent of binder 
in evidence, the surface is smooth, and the whole condition is excellent, 
“Pioneer” Paving Coment, f Sheet Asphalt 7 1 
**Pioneer’’ Filler Aspuat f g the terstices of | k and 1 
pavements, are of the s 4] erit ‘ I 1 Asphalt. ‘*Pioneer’’ 
products hav« a eati sfactory record of 15 years 
sang SpeetMeations 
Engineers and others int ted in the making of 1 odern roads st 1 
> ene tae neat eeaidek tee M, entitled “The Rig Road f the t ‘ 
q and the Farmer ;" specifications and tera ‘ nities, Aacgy 
: **Pioneer’’ Asphalta for all kinds of road a pavement const 
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Road Oil 


Illustrated Book Free 


We will mail free upon re- 
quest our book which treats of 
each of these three products at 
length, explaining the uses for 
which they are particularly pre- 
pared, and furnishing informa- 
tion which will be found inval- 
uable to Supervisors, Road 
Commissioners, State, County, 
and Municipal authorities, and 
to owners of private estates 


It has been well demonstrated 
that asphalt or oil with an asphaltum 
base are the only products suc- 
cessfully applied to roads which 
insure permanency of dust relief 
and maintain the roads in perfect 
condition. 


These substances are suitable 
for either road construction or road 
maintenance and are adapted for 
all conditions of roads and for use 
in all localities. 





7 x 10, 40 pages and cover ; 57 illustrations in color. 
halt R d Oil an asphalt-bearing oil for use on well-made roads as they are. 
0a One application, if properly applied, suffices for a season. 


: : e3 a lighter asphalt-bearing oil, prepared to emulsify 
Emulsifying Road Oil with water, Serves as a dust preventive; requires 
frequent application. For use on side roads, private 

grounds or parks, etc., where traffic is light. 


: a heavy product, almost solid asphaltum 
Macadam Asphalt Binder used in constructing macadam and all other 
roads where asphaltic material is required. 
Standard Oil Company, Road Oil Department 
Kansas City, Kan. 26 Broadway, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, IIL 
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